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Religious Spanish Folk-Drama 
in New Mexico 


By A. L. CAMPA 


HE Spanish folk-drama of New Mexico is a subject that 

rightfully merits something more than a brief discus- 
sion based on second-hand information. Various articles of 
a semi-scholarly nature. have been written about isolated 
dramas found in different parts of the Southwest, where 
Spanish traditions and the Spanish language still exist; 
numerous theories have been advanced explaining origin of 
these dramas; and too many conjectures made on a subject 
that need not be as inexplicable as it may appear to those 
who for the first time hear of New Mexican folk-plays. 

That the Spanish drama of the Southwest originated in 
Spain; that it may have come to New Mexico by way of 
Mexico; that the early missionaries may have written it; 
that it is an arrested stage of the development of the drama 
proper, and all similar obvious conclusions say very little 
that is of value, and explain less the existence of the folk- 
drama. It is obvious to assume that Spanish folk-drama 
came from Spain, and equally logical to say that it came to 
New Mexico by way of Old Mexico. It is no revelation to 
learn that the Spanish missionaries had something to do 
with a religious theatre. 

Within the last few years, an unusual amount of inter- 
est has been aroused in things Spanish, and as a result, 
charlatan and quack scholars have been induced to break 
out into print with everything that has a Spanish sem- 
blance. Much harm can be done and is done by this sort 
of work under the name of scholarship. Even noted folk- 
lorists have fallen under the spell, especially in dealing with 
the religious folk-drama, and have overlooked three funda- 
mental factors when studying this type of folk-lore. The 
continuity of tradition is broken when culture is changed to 
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the point where the tradition no longer fits in. Due to the 
changes that have occurred in the last fifty years, most of 
the Spanish traditions in New Mexico have been discon- 
tinued, principally the ones that require a bit of effort to 
maintain. The religious play is one that has suffered 
greatly in this respect. 

When the circumstances under which the religious 
drama was introduced into the New World are considered, 
it is hardly accurate to say that its religious nature is due 
to the fact that the theatre in Spain at that time was at this 
stage of development. Neither are all mystery plays in 
New Mexico of one type, nor was it ever intended that they 
should be played at the same occasion. To call them all 
“variants” is to fail in understanding the construction of 
the play or the purpose for which it was composed. It looks 
very scholarly to affix a number of annotations and criti- 
cisms to a composition that has been mistaken for what it is 
not. We are often misled by the name given to the Christ- 
mas plays: “Pastorelas.” In reality they are not all pas- 
torelas. 

Looking at the religious folk-plays through the folklore 
of the people who possess them, it is not difficult to find how 
these plays differ, and a careful comparison will show that 
four of these plays fall in a cycle based on the life of Christ. 
The sequence of this cycle is not maintained today, due to 
the mixture of Anglo tradition with Spanish customs. But 
even so, the plays themselves remain sufficiently coherent 
in themselves to show that they are separate and indepen- 
dent compositions. 

The dramatization of Bible stories was European cus- 
tom, but at the time of the conquest, the religious drama 
was on the decline and most dramatists in Spain were striv- 
ing to take it out of the church and popularize it. The mis- 
sionaries, however, revived the religious purpose of the 
drama in Mexico. Their problem was to convert the In- 
dians to Christianity, not to provide them with a new type 
of entertainment. When they sought to convert the strange 
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inhabitants of a hitherto unknown world, they found it 
necessary to employ a vehicle for the transmission of the 
new and abstruse ideas. In the absence of a common 
tongue, one of the methods resorted to was that of the 
drama, and this is the first introduction of the European 
theatre in the New World. Cuevas, is his Historia de la 
Iglesia en Mexico, says that the missionaries composed pan- 
tomimes in order to convey the plan of salvation. As early 
as 1538, a religious play called Adan y Eva was written in 
the Nahua tongue.’ Julio Jimenez Rueda, noted Mexican 
author, speaks of the early Mexican theatre, saying: 

“It is a well-known fact that in Mexico, dramatic lit- 
erature appears as a school theatre, or directly related to 
teaching. The Nahuatl mysteries that the missionaries 
bade the Indians to listen to were nothing more than this. 
The presentation of Tlaxcala which were given during the 
feast of Corpus, St. John, and the Incarnation, and which 
Motolinia describes, were a doctrinal means. Fray Juan 
de Torquemada introduces the ‘neixcuitillo’ or ‘ejemplo,’ 
represented on Sundays after the sermon.” 

At the present time, however, the religious plays in 
New Mexico have lost their original purpose and continue 
to exist among the Spanish-speaking natives as part of their 
tradition and folklore. Unfortunately, the presentations 
are not as elaborate as they once were, and even the players 
themselves give any one of the four plays of the Christmas 
cycle indiscriminately. 

There is an earlier cycle of folk-plays that still exists 
in the northern part of New Mexico and I shall presently 
speak very briefly on it. To date I have found only three 
major plays called: Adan y Eva, Cain y Abel, and Lucifer y 
San Miguel. The first two are by far the most complete and 
best written. The versions of these plays do not differ much 


1. Cuevas, Mariano: Historia de la Iglesia en Mexico, Mexico 1922, I. 383. 

2. Campa, A. L.; The Churchmen and the Indian Languages of New Spain, 
Hist. Amer. Hist. Rev., Vol. XI, No. 4, Nov. 1931. 

8. Julio Jimenez Rueda: Las Universidades y el Teatro, Universidad de Mexico, 
Mexico D. F., Nov. 1930, p. 27. 
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except for a few misspelled words and added lines. The 
principal characters in Adan y Eva are the Great Power, 
Adam and Eve, Mercy, Appetite, Sin, Lucifer, and an 
Angel. Adam, seated on a bed of boughs underneath the 
tree of the “essence of good and evil,’”’ opens with a song: 


“Guerra es la vida del hombre 
en la estacion de su imperio; 
de morir en la campana 
irrevocable el decreto.” 

Lucifer summons all his helpers to dethrone man from 
the elevated position in which God has placed him. Ina 
long and eloquent speech, Lucifer tells his past glory and 
how he came to be ejected from Heaven. Appetite volun- 
teers to seduce Eve in the form of a serpent. Except for 
the colorful interpolations that the characters bring in, the 
Bible story is closely adhered to. Man finally falls and is 
brought before the throne of God by the Angel. Mercy in- 
tercedes for Man and begs that the penalty be waived. God 
acquiesces insofar as He promises redemption through the 
birth of Christ. The author probably thought it wise to 
convey the plan of salvation at this point of the drama and 
thereby capitalize the interest that the drama holds at the 
climax. In a rather concise decima the Almighty speaks to 
Adam: 

“Afligido pecador, 
no llores, enjuga el llanto 
que ya tienes un fiad6ér 
cuyo caudal vale tanto 
cuanto vale el acreedor. 
Y para que veas cumplida 
esta noticia, escucha atento 
que un nino Dios te convida 
para que en su nacimiento 
le cantes la bien venida.” 


The Angel then foretells the coming of Christ and the play 
ends with the song: 


“Gloria a Dios en las alturas 
y paz al hombre en la tierra.” 
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Cain y Abel is given sometimes the secondary title of El 
Primer Crimen. This play has more dramatic force than 
the previous one, due to the emotional scenes at the death of 
Abel. “At the rise of the curtain,’ Adam and Eve are 
seated upon the rocks outside their skin covered covelet 
waiting for the return of their two sons who are in the wil- 
derness. It is dusk and Eve is quite worried over their 
delay. 


Eve: 
“La tarde toco su fin 
y aun no llegan nuestros hijos. 
A estas horas nunca tardan, 
que les habra pasado? 
Se habran despefado acaso 
en el fondo de un abismo, 
oen garrar de fiero tigre 
los dos han muerto, Dios mio!” 


Adam tries to console her, telling her that they will soon 
arrive, but he too shows signs of worry. 


Adam: 
“Desecha esos pensamientos 
nada les ha acontecido. 
Serenate, no te aflijas 
con fatales vaticinios 
ya no deben dilatar 
por ese aspero camino.” 





Cain commits the hideous crime and immediately realizes 
what he has done. He flees and tries to hide from the pres- i 
ence of God. When questioned about his brother he an- i 
swers: 


“No puedo darte respuesta. 
E] guarda soy yo de Abel? 
Me diste tal encomienda?” 





God stops him and in a solemn manner pronounces judg- 
ment: 


Cis gE NERC 9 Rc a 


“Es imposible Cain 


que huyas de tu conciencia. 
* * * 


OE! 
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Por cuanto hiciste es preciso 
que sufras la justa pena. 
Mientras existas Cain 
maldita sera la tierra 

que la sangre de tu hermano 
esta bebiendo sin tregua. 
Solo te producira 

mil abrojos por doquiera. . .” 


Adam and Eve lose all hopes of their sons’ return and go 
to look for them. They come upon the murdered body of 
Abel and understand what has happened. Adam, who 
seems too unusually level-headed, makes the last speech. 
“En la mistica creacién 
es nuestro Dios, es Jehova 
que al fin nos otorgara 
la santa resignacion.” 

The Christmas cycle commonly referred to as Pastore- 
las is the most popular of all the folk-plays. There are four 
different compositions given in logical sequence, but today 
all of them have been so badly mixed and confused that it 
is difficult to recognize one play from another. Briefly, they 
fall in this order: El Coloquio de San Jose, El Auto del 
Nino Dios, El Auto de los Reyes Magos, and El Nino Per- 
dido. The term Pastores arises from the fact that most of 
the actors of the most popularly played drama, El Auto del 
Niiio Dios, are shepherds. The sequence of these plays is 
easily seen through the Spanish custom of celebrating 
Christmas. 

First of all, there is no Santa Claus in Spanish and 
Mexican tradition, and gifts are not exchanged on Christ- 
mas day. Briefly, nine days before Christmas, groups of 
children led by a couple who represent Joseph and Mary, go 
from house to house asking admittance in song. The first 
eight days they are denied entrance, but on Christmas Eve 
they are admitted, and the merry-making pinata broken by 
the children.‘ Gifts are not exchanged until the seventh of 


' 

4. An earthen vessel (olla) filled with nuts and candy is gayly decorated with 

paper streamers and suspended from the ceiling by a cord. All the children are 

given three strokes at the olla, and when the blindfolded batter finally breaks it there 
is a scramble for the contents as they fall on the carpet. 
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January, when Magi Kings arrived to offer their gifts to the 
child. It is upon this custom and tradition that the Christ- 
mas cycle is built. 

El Coloquio de San José, the first of the Christmas 
cycle, begins with a unique interpolation. All the males 
have been summoned by Simion to appear at the temple with 
a reed in hand. The purpose of the gathering is to choose 
a husband for Mary. The man on whose hand the reed 
blooms shall be the appointed one. Joseph is reluctant to 
go, because of his poverty, and when he does go he sits in 
the portico of the temple. Suddenly his reed sprouts forth 
and he is congratulated by all the patriarchs. Satan, real- 
izing that the Christ is to be born according to the prophesy, 
sends an envoy to waylay the shepherds. Meanwhile he 
opens with a fiery account of his fall: 


“Cai por desleal y atrevido 
del mas supremo lugar 
mas no senti el bajar 
la gloria de haber subido. 
Luzbel soy, hay luz en mi 
luz en mi nombre se ve 
pues con la luz que bajé 
todo el abismo encendi.”’ 


When Feliciano, the herald, voices the wishes of his master 
he comes to Joseph and says: 


“Vuestro patriarca escuchad ; 
pues ya sabéis que Simi6n, 
cabeza de estas comarcas, 
manda pues que los patriarcas 
en su real generacién 
hoy al templo soberano 
sean obligados a llevar 
unas varas en su mano 
y yo de parte de Simién 
he venido a te avisar.” 


After the annunciation several months elapse, and Joseph 
and Mary are on their way to Bethlehem. Satan goes ahead 
of them and hides at the Inns in order to answer the door 
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as they come to ask for shelter. This last portion of the 
play is called Las Posadas and sometimes played separately 
in many villages as an introduction to the Nifo Dios play on 
Christmas Eve. Joseph knocks at the Inn and sings: 


“Quién les da posada 
a estos peregrinos 
que vienen cansados 
de andar los caminos?” 
Satan, behind the door, answers, emulating the Inn keeper’s 
voice: 
“Quién da golpes a la puerta 
que de imprudente hace alarde 
sin reflejar que ya es tarde 
y a los de casa despierta!” 
The Angel Michael recognizes Satan and rushes at him 
with his sword. Satan is overcome by the courageous angel, 
who places his foot on his neck and bids him to invite the 
company to enter. With difficulty, and in a choked voice, 
Satan says: 


“Llegar pastores dichosos, 
llegar a adorar al verbo. 
Dejaré que todos se salven 
como dejes de oprimirme.” 


In the second play of this cycle, the shepherds play a very 
important role. Twelve of them have been singing at night 
by their campfire when the Angel Michael announces the 
birth of Christ. After a long and eventful journey, during 
which Satan tries several times to waylay them, the arrive 
at the manger. Bartolo, the clown of the play, provides 
good comic relief by his incessant wit and willingness to do 
nothing but sleep. Even after having arrived at the altar, 
Bartolo lies down and goes to sleep. His friends entreat 
him to go to the altar and offer a gift to the Child, but he 
can always improvise some ridiculous excuse and continues 
to sleep. One of the shepherds sings to him: 


“In Bethlehem dear Bartolo 
is glory born so we hear.” 
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Bartolo: 


“If Glory must see Bartolo 
bid the Glory to draw near.” 


Shepherd: 
“A mulc and an ox Bartolo 
the new-born babe adore.” 
Bartolo: 


“The bad mule may kick Bartolo 
and the ox his belly gore.” 


Finally Bartolo sees no way out so he rises on one elbow and 
addresses his bed: 


“Pobrecita cama 
te voy a dejar 
no tiene remedio 
me he de levantar.”’ 


When he does go to the altar he tells the child how sorry he 
is not to have brought a gift for him. One favor he asks 
and that is that upon His return to Heaven He fix him a bed 
upon which to sleep forever. 

This particular play has more variants than any of the 
others. Some of the versions are so different from each 
other that they may be independent compositions badly 
mixed. Three names are used to designate it, Hl Coloquio 
de los Pastores, El Auto del Nino Dios, and La Pastorela. 
Los Reyes Magos, third of the series, is kept fairly uniform. 
In good medieval fashion, the chorus opens with the intro- 
duction: 


““Atencién noble auditorio 
a nuestra composici6n 
a todo este consistorio 
repito y pido atencion.” 


In the first act, the three kings, Baltazar, Gaspar and Mel- 
chor, decide to go to Bethlehem and offer gifts to Christ. 
King Herod welcomes the three kings to his court and asks 
them to stop on their return, for he too would like to see the 
child and adore him. The kings find the Child but return 
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through another road in order to evade seeing Herod. The 
latter sends out a royal decree that all children under two 
years be killed. 


“Y asi con furor ordefio 
a vos jueces y verdugos 
pronto publicar edicto 
haced tocar a deguello! 
Con todo nifio varén 
que de dos afios a pecho 
se hallen en esta comarca...” 


The angel appears and bids Joseph to flee to Egypt by night. 
On the way the holy family meet a number of shepherds who 
recognize them. In the end the chorus sings: 


“La primer persecusi6n 
de Jestss Dios verdadero 
Aqui en su nombre se acaba. 
Perdonen los desaciertos.” 


The fourth drama based on the life of Christ is called, 
El Nivio Perdido. Christ goes out at the age of twelve and 
in his journey comes across several kings’ palaces. A rich 
man is seated at a bountiful table when the Child arrives 
and He answers quite discreetly the questions with which 
this avaricious rich man tries to confuse him. At the end 
of his wandering, Jesus arrives at the temple and discusses 
Jewish law with the doctors. Each of the eight doctors tries 
to prove that the eMssiah has not come. The sixth one tries 
to prove his point in this fashion: 


“Que no ha venido confirmo 
y la razon argumenta. 
Dios es fiel en sus palabras 
como dice el real profeta, 
que ha de librar a su pueblo 
de la servidumbre adversa. 
Luego estando como estamos 
en la inaudita bajesa 
y servidumbre gentil 

que no es venido se prueba.” 
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When the Child is about to begin his argument against the 
doctors of the law, the Virgin Mary comes in and repri- 
mands him for having left them. Jesus rebukes her saying: 


“Qué hay , ; Por que me buscais? 
No sabéis que en los negocios 
importantes de mi padre 
me conviene mas estar?” 


New Mexico abounds in poetry, drama, and song. All 
this folk-lore is not the product of one generation and can- 
not be studied wholly from the schoolroom or the office. The 
perspective necessary to interpret the customs and tradi- 
tions of the Spanish inhabitants in the Southwest is gained 
only by close observation. It is easy enough to become 
charmed and enthused, but quite another thing to under- 
stand the object of interest. New Mexican culture has 
three centers of influence: the pre-Columbian Indian, the 
Spanish, and the Anglo. The fusion of these three elements 
creates a variation that is interesting. 





t 
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Rejection 


By JosEePH T. MOZLEY 


Hushed are the streets tonight— 
Quiet are the passing lights— 
Dimmed are the glowing sands— 
Noiseless are the tunes— 

I sit and think— 

Gone! Gone!.... Gone! 

No longer mine to love; 

No tender caresses now— 

No fond embraces— 

No words of hope and cheer— 
Alone—Alone— 

A desolate pang at the heart— 
A soul groping in the dark— 

I stumble and falter—A little— 
A sigh—Remorse— 

Fear of the world— 

Fear of myself— 

No desire, no beauty— 

Dim, drab, drawn hours 
Wearing away my being 

With ceaseless grinding— 
Dead, but existing, waiting— 
For nothing. 

Bitter anguish surged 

Into my fevered brain 

And left me chilled, 

Groping and blind 

In my dumb, dazed state. 

















**Gandhi, Spinner of a Nation’s Destiny’’ 
By C. H. S. Kocu 


_ almost as a demigod by millions of his fellow- 
countrymen, and for years accorded the title of ma- 
hatma (great spirit), a title of honor accorded to the ancient 
rishis (seers) who communicated divine knowledge to men; 
execrated as an enemy of the British paramount power and 
arch disturber of the peace by the Tory imperialists, who 
today hold the reins of power at Whitehall; laughed at by 
the conventional “blood and iron” militarist who scorns the 
program of “non-violent non-co-operation” ; misunderstood 
by the Occidental plutocrat, grown powerful by the witchery 
of machine mass production; a joke to the conventional poli- 
tician, in whose philosophy a weekly day of silence and a 
life of voluntary poverty are unthinkable; a man of many 
inconsistencies, who proclaims himself a Hindu, yet adopts 
a child of the untouchable outcasts into his immediate fam- 
ily and reserves to himself the right to interpret the ancient 
scriptures, though he is himself not a Sanskrit pandit; to 
multitudes of idealists a new prophets of the first magni- 
tude; to others a stone of stumbling and a rock of offense ;— 
Mahatma Gandhi is today one of the most potent and en- 
igmatic figures that contemporary society has to reckon 
with. 

Whether the reade rconsider him prophet or charlatan, 
no explanation is adequate that leaves out of the story the 
early religious development of this unique character. India 
is a land of religions, and life at every point is conditioned 
by and influenced by religion. From birth to death, every 
act in the life of the regular Hindu is tinged with a religious 
coloring, and has its religious implications. Understanding 
this, the student of human nature can at least attempt to 
appreciate Gandhi’s statement that he is primarily a man 
of religion, and only secondarily a politician. Some go to 
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the extent of calling him a religious fanatic, but at least 
a fair evaluation of the man must take his religious back- 
ground into consideration. For the Hindu, religion is not a 
body of special rules, a creed, a set of ceremonies for times 
or seasons—it is an atmosphere, in which he lives and moves 
and has his being. 

Born in 1869, of a virile and aggressive clan, at Por- 
bander, on the peninsula of Kathiawar, the westernmost 
part of India, Gandhi’s religious and spiritual ideals are 
rooted in his childhood training. Of strict Hindu parentage, 
his people belong to one of the so-called “twice-born”’ castes, 
the Vaisya group, which contains the solid middle classes 
of Indian. Religiously, his people were followers of the 
god Vishnu, one of the Hindu trinity or triad, who in prim- 
itive times was the sun-god. During the early years of the 
Christian era, Hinduism developed the idea of incarnation, 
and the two ancient heroes, Rama and Krishna, who figure 
in India’s two great epics, the Ramayana and the Mahab- 
harata, and who in the fifth century B. C. were purely 
human heroes, had by this time become incarnations of the 
god Vishnu. The followers of Vishnu, called Vaishnavas, do 
not sacrifice animals, but make offerings of fruit, flowers, 
grain, and milk. Gandhi is today in many respects not an 
orthodox Hindu, as he reserves the right to criticize his 
religion, and rid it of accretions, but he does not disbelieve 
in idol-worship, the symbolism of the idol being of help to 
worshippers of lower spiritual attainments. 

His mother was a deeply religious woman, and after the 
death of her husband, gave herself even moer devotedly to 
religious exercises. She it was, who took her son before a 
Jain priest before letting him go to England, where he took 
the three-fold vow of abstinence from meat-diet, wine and 
sexual intercourse—a vow that he rigorously kept, and 
which he said, saved him from many a pitfall in London. 
This fact suggests another source of influence in his early 
religious training. The Jains, one of the minority religious 
groups in India, closely allied to the Buddhists in teaching, 
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strongly hold the tenet of “ahimsa,” i. e., “absolute harm- 
lessness towards all animal life,” which is one of the main 
points of Gandhi’s faith. If all animal life is sacred, how 
much more human life? This idea lies at the base of his 
doctrine of ‘‘non-violence.” 

The dewanship, or office of treasurer, of the Porbander 
state, had been held by a Gandhi through two generations, 
but Gandhi’s father moved to Rajkot, a town farther in- 
land. This place had a high school, and made possible a bet- 
ter education for the boy. The father’s service here was cut 
short by illness, and during his last five years he was com- 
pelled to keep to his bed. The boy—Mohandas Karamchand 
is his full given name—youngest of his children, spent 
many hours caring for the invalid father, doubtless learning 
lessons in tenderness and self-denial, which so strongly 
marked his later career. 

Gandhi was married at the age of twelve years, and 
while he opposes early marriages, he holds that under the 
conditions prevailing in Hindu society, they often terminate 
happily. Mrs. Gandhi has been a true helpmeet to her hus- 
band, and has suffered with him in all his trials. She heads 
the movement for civil disobedience among the women, even 
when her husband is in prison. 

During his high school days, Gandhi, with others, went 
through a period of atheism, and at one time turned to meat- 
eating to show his independence, but later became disgusted 
with it, and returned to his mother’s teaching. When nine- 
teen, he made up his mind to go to England for further edu- 
cation, and persisted in the idea in the face of much opposi- 
tion. This was in 1888, and though it meant expulsion from 
caste to cross the “black water,” he finally had his way, and 
even received pecuniary aid from the family to carry out the 
project. This power of initiative, and independence of 
judgment have been one of his marked characteristics. He 
spent three years in London, and it was his early promise to 
his mother that kept him true to his religious ideals. For a 
time, he attempted to be an English gentleman, but his sin- 
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cerity and sense of humor soon got the upper hand, and he 
gave himself to his work in his own way. He made friends 
among the Theosophists, who turned his attention to the 
“Bhagavad Gita,” the best known Hindu religious produc- 
tion of the intelligent classes, which he had formerly ne- 
glected ; and also attended several Christian churches, being 
specially interested in the services at the City Temple under 
Dr. Joseph Parker. These experiences broadened his reli- 
gious outlook, and brought into his thinking formative ideas 
from all sources. Gandhi told his first English biographer, 
“Even now, I would rather live in London than any other 
part of the world, next to India.” 

After being called to the bar, Gandhi returned to India, 
to meet the sad news of his mother’s death, which had not 
been reported to him. It was to him a great blow. On his 
return to Rajkot, he was received back into caste, but to this 
day the caste-leaders in Bombay do not receive him into re- 
ligious fellowship. 

Profesional success came very slowly, and he finally re- 
moved to Bombay to practice his profession. Here he gave 
himself to the study of law and religion, being deeply in- 
fluenced by a gifted young poet of the Jain communion, 
whose belief in a good life as the most essential part of re- 
ligion, and whose moral idealism, made a strong impression 
on him. 

The slow progress in his profession, and the necessity 
of making a better livelihood, persuaded Gandhi to accept 
the offer of a Mohammedan firm with connections in South 
Africa. The contract was for a year and this enterprise 
launched him on a new stage in his career. The contrast 
between London and South Africa could not fail to impress 
anyone, and on the sensitive soul of Gandhi the acid of racial 
bitterness etched lines that have never been erased. Through 
suffering from loneliness and from misunderstanding in 
London, due to ingrained habits of life so essentially differ- 
ent from those of the West, Gandhi, like every educated 
Hindu, was accepted as a citizen of the Empire. In South 
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Africa, the East Indians were an inferior and an outcaste 
race. True, many of them were of the lower castes, who 
had come to this “white man’s land” as “coolies,” i. e., inden- 
tured laborers, and weer subject to the disabilities that the 
white settlers heaped upon them. After serving their period 
as indentured laborers, many of them settled in the country 
as traders and small farmers. But every type of indignity 
was heaped upon them. They were compelled to pay a poll 
tax of $15 per annum, a heavy tribute in view of the small 
income which the generality of them received. Later, laws 
were passed demanding that they register by thumb impres- 
sion with the police authorities; again, their marriages, ac- 
cording to the Hindu and Mohammedan customs, were not 
recognized before the law, so that many were found guilty 
of bigamy. Gandhi himself, though at this time in the habit 
of wearing European clothes, was personally insulted in 
railway and in tram cars, and suffered every type of indig- 
nity that was heaped upon members of the “colored” races. 
The iron bit into his soul, and he was resolved to shake the 
dust of South Africa from his feet at the expiration of his 
contract at the year’s end. But Fate had a different task in 
store for him. 

During this first year in South Africa, Gandhi con- 
tinued his study and reading of ethical and religious litera- 
ture, and pondered deeply the bitter experiences through 
which he was passing. He was greatly impressed by the 
writing of Tolstoy, Thoreau, and Ruskin, and studied anew 
the teachings of Jesus, especially the precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

At the end of the year, when his contract expired, he 
planned to sail for Indian, but just before leaving, the pro- 
posed bill for the disfranchisement of Indians was pub- 
lished, and, on the urgent representation of his fellow-coun- 
trymen, he cancelled his passage, and prepared to defend 
their cause in the courts. Thus opened up an undreamed 
avenue of service, which lasted for twenty years, during 
which he forged his weapon of “non-violent non-co-opera- 
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tion” or passive resistance, and developed his characteristic 
theories of life and politics, which he has maintained in es- 
sence ever since. 

Of this long period of training and service in South 
Africa, the distinguished French internationalist, Rolland, 
says: “That Gandhi could carry on the South-Africa cam- 
paign for more than twenty years without awakening any 
special comment in Europe is a proof of the incredible 
short-sightedness of our political leaders, historians, think- 
ers, and believers, for Gandhi’s efforts constituted a soul’s 
epopee unequaled in our times, not only because of the in- 
tensity, and the constancy of the sacrifice required, but be- 
cause of the final triumph.” (21. Rolland, pp. 5, 6.) 

Taking up the cause of his countrymen from the legal 
aspect, Gandhi won the case against the Asiatic Exclusion 
Act, despite the most virulent opposition. In every way he 
identified himself with his compatriots, organizing and in- 
structing them. He began the publication of a paper in 
three of the Indian vernaculars spoken by his people, domi- 
ciled in the land, founded a colony on Tolstoyan lines, and 
gave himself to a program of education and reform that ab- 
serbed most of his income, and eventually took up his whole 
time, compelling the abandonment of his private practice. 
However, Gandhi’s religious ideas had been developing all 
along, and he eventually added the vow of poverty to the 
other religious vows that he had taken. 

In two South African military campaigns, Gandhi gave 
his personal services to the Empire, for he considered him- 
self a true son of Britain, and he still had genuine faith in 
the essential integrity of British political institutions and 
leaders. During the Boer war, he organized an Indian am- 
bulance corps, which served in the front lines, and per- 
formed notable service. Gandhi was twice cited for per- 
sonal valor in carrying wounded men out of the firing line. 
Again in the Zulu rebellion, he organized a corps of 
stretcher-bearers to assist the British. In this so-called 
rebellion, one task of the Indians was to bathe the wounded 
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backs of the Zulus who had been cruelly lashed, and Gandhi 
saw as never before how the use of unrestrained force 
brutalizes those who use it. Nor were the lessons of the 
Boer was lost upon him, as he saw a small group of deter- 
mined colonists, their wives and children resist the power 
of a great empire. Their devotion, their persistence in the 
face of great odds made a deep impression on one who was 
pondering the problem of his country’s freedom. He came 
to the conclusion that non-violent resistance was the only 
weapon by which such liberty could be attained. “He had 
found it to be the only weapon which people, placed as the 
Indian colonists were, could use with any hope. It was 
the weapon of the weak. But he had adopted it not merely 
as a policy, but as the most expedient way of resisting evil. 
He believed it to be the only right method. It should be 
also the weapon of the strong. If a greater conflict than 
any which he had led before was awaiting him on the soil 
of the Motherland, it was this weapon which he would have 
to use. For he had no other. He was willing to work with 
men who did not share his faith, provided that for the time 
they would adopt his method. He was prepared to argue 
for it on the ground of expediency, and to co-operate with 
men who held wholly different views, provided that they 
would accept it as the wesest policy. But for him it has 
always been far more than a policy. It is part of his reli- 
gion.” (12. Gray and Parekh. p. 32.) 

It is necessary to dwell on this period of his life at some 
length, because it was this harrowing experience, with its 
struggle, its study and its mediation that made Gandhi what 
he is—the prophet of a new age for India. He suffered 
deeply but he suffered with his people. He endured impris- 
onment, insult and injury with the lowest of them, but he 
learned that the lowest of them would respond to his lead- 
ership, and leadership like his. He became a great patriot, 
but not in the narrowly nationalistic sense. His British 
connection made him feel that every race had a contribution 
to make to an integrated world civilization of brotherly men. 
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He continued to believe in the British political system, as 
granting the largest degree of liberty to the individual, and 
he left South Africa for the larger task of furnishing politi- 
cal and religious leadership for the people of India, still 
maintaining faith in the essential soundness of British polit- 
ical ideals. What is this weapon of passive resistance which 
had been forged in the fire of toil and suffering during those 
twenty years of struggle in South Africa? Let us give it 
in Gandhi’s own words. 

These had been published in a small and comparatively 
unknown volume by the Rev. J. J. Doke, Baptist minister in 
Johannesburg, who was one of Gandhi’s closest friends. 
The record is given of a conversation concerning the way in 
which passive resistance, or soul-force, became a living in- 
spiration to Mr. Gandhi himself. Dr. Doke writes as fol- 
lows: 

“One day I questioned Mr. Gandhi concerning the 
source from whence he derived his original idea. 

“‘T remember,’ he told me, ‘how one verse of a Gujerati 
poem, which I learned at school as a child, clung to me. In 
substance it was this: 

“If a man gives you a drink of water and you give him a 
. drink in return, that is nothing. 
Real beauty consists in doing good against evil.” 

““*Even as a child this verse had a powerful influence 
over me and I tried to carry it out in practice. Then came 
the Sermon on the Mount.’ 

“But,” said I, “surely the Bhagavad Gita came first?” 

““*No,’ he replied. ‘Of course I knew the Bhagavad 
Gita in Sankkrit tolerably well; but I had not made its 
teaching in that particular a study. Jt was the New Tes- 
tament which really awakened me to the rightness and value 
of Passive Resistance. 

“ ‘When I read in the Sermon on the Mount such pas- 
sages as “Resist not him that is evil; but whosoever smiteth 
thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other also,” and 
“Love your enemies; pray for them that persecute you, that 
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ye may be the sons of your Father which is in heaven,” I 
was simply overjoyed, and found my own opinion confirmed 
where I least expected it. The Bhagavad Gita deepened the 
impression, and Tolstoy’s The Kingdom of God is Within 
You gave it a permanent form. 

“‘*T do not like the term “Passive Resistance.” It fails 
to convey all I mean. It describes a method, but gives no 
hint of the system of which it is only a part. Real beauty— 
and that is my aim—is in doing good against evil. 

“ ‘Still I adopt the phrase because it is well known and 
easily understood, and because at the present time the great 
majority of my people can only grasp that idea. Indeed, to 
me the ideas that underlie the Gujerati hymn I have quoted 
and the Sermon on the Mount should, in time, revolutionize 
the whole of life. 

“ ‘Passive Resistance is an all-sided sword; it can be 
used anyhow; it blesses him who uses it, and also him 
against whom it is used, without drawing a drop of blood. 
It produces far-reaching results. It never rusts and cannot 
be stolen. The sword of Passive Resistance does not require 
a scabbard, and one cannot be forcibly dispossessed of it!’ ”’ 
(Quoted in 1. Andrews, pp. 191, 192.) 

Here it is necessary to halt and go back briefly into the 
history of Indian unrest. The story is given in its entirety 
in Sir Valentine Chirol’s volume “Indian Unrest,” and more 
briefly in Thompson, (23). Just a few points by way of 
relating it to Gandhi’s work during and since the war. 

Even before the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857, there had grad- 
ually grown up estrangement between England and India. 
One native state after another had been annexed to the par- 
amount power; railroad and telegraph lines had been built 
and these modern innovations aroused question and wonder- 
ment among the illiterate population. Missionary propa- 
ganda and education were pushed, and it seemed as if the 
ancient faiths might be displaced by the religion of the 
West. Of this period Thompson says, (23, p. 25.) “This 
period, and its closing episode, the Mutiny, is the heroic age 
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of the British tradition in India”; and then of the Mutiny 
itself makes this keen appraisal. (Ibid. p. 34.) “The war 
was without pity, and has been chronicled by the victors 
without the least tinge of magnanimity. It is certain that 
their version must go. Ultimately the cruelties of both sides 
will rest in the same pit of infamy. The more we hasten 
that day, the more willingly we welcome it, the quicker will 
come a spirit of co-operation between British and Indians, 
equally guiltless of the crimes of a dead generation. Nothing 
can prevent the British from cherishing the suffering and 
the heroism of their own people, and the memories of the 
women and children who perished. Nothing—least of all, 
British histories—can prevent Indians from regarding their 
own flesh and blood as genuine soldiers and martyrs for in- 
dependence. Nor would any Englishman, aware of the 
truth refuse a salute to such courage as was shown by gal- 
lant old Kumar Singh, by Feroze Shah, by Tantia Tupi and 
the Moulvi of Faizabad. They are figures as truly heroic as 
‘Nikal Seyn’ (Nicholson of Delhi.)”’ 

The Mutiny resulted in putting India directly under the 
Crown, and a new period begins. Slowly the spirit of na- 
tionalism grew, with here and there an intellectual renais- 
sance, which developed the local vernaculars, and resulted in 
literature of primary excellence. These movements have 
culminated, for instance, in such splendid achievements as 
the work of Rabindranath Tagore in the Bengali language, 
first brought to the attention of the West by British and 
Swedish scholars, and acknowledged by the granting to him 
of the Nobel prize for literature in 1913. The National Con- 
gress, a voluntary body, was organized in 1882, and has 
been functioning ever since. It is this National Congress 
that forms the head and the front of the present national- 
istic movement, the extreme wing of which demands imme- 
diate and complete independence. It has had a checkered 
career, at times giving itself chiefly to measures of reform, 
and then again becoming a forum of violent political agita- 
tion. And it was the treatment of Indians in the British 
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dominions abroad that has always been one of the bitterest 
grievances. In 1905, when the writer arrived in India, 
the movement was tinged with anarchy in the province of 
Bengal; and bomb outrages, aimed at the lives of British 
officials, were the order of the day. The attempt on the life 
of Sir Andrew Fraser, at that time lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal, by the bombing of the special train in which he was 
riding, caused repressive measures on the part of the gov- 
ernment, such as are being renewed in that same province 
today. The Bengalis are the most intellectually gfited of 
the various groups in India, and lacking in the physical ro- 
bustness of the more northern elements, they find in this 
method, relief for their high-strung animosity. The recent 
shooting in cold blood, (Time, Dec. 28, 1931. p. 13) of a 
British magistrate by two Bengali schoolgirls, who came to 
present a petition, is the type of deed that has characterized 
violent nationalism from time to time, though this is the 
first case I recall where women have been the perpetrators. 

When the World War broke out, Gandhi again offered 
his services to the British government and assisted in re- 
cruiting, and in raising funds to be loaned to the govern- 
ment. It was his expectation, and that of many others, that 
India would be suitably rewarded for her services. Despite 
the fact that Turkey had joined the Central Powers, Indian 
Mohammedans were loyal to the British Raj and Indian 
Mohammedan troops did notable service, especially in Pal- 
estine and Mesopotamia. When the war closed Indian Mo- 
hammedans were greatly disgruntled at the terms quoted by 
the allies to Turkey and the proposed treaty of Sevres was 
never signed. Gandhi took this favorable political moment 
for initiating a rapprochement with the Mohammedans. 
Unfortunately came the repressive Rowlatt Act for the sup- 
pression of treasonable activity, resulting in the still more 
unfortunate affair at Amritsar, where some 400 Indians 
were shot down by troops under General Dyer. This en- 
raged the whole country, and doubtless marks the final 
break between Gandhi and the British government. Even 
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Tagore, apostle of mediation between the culture of the East 
and the West, was moved to the depths. “He became the 
national voice, once again finding a theme worthy of his 
greatness. No man in all India spoke with anything ap- 
proaching his loftiness of protest. His burning indignation 
reached classic utterance in his letter to Lord Chelmsford, 
renouncing his knighthood, the letter of a very great and 
representative man to an unfortunate man who had been 
confronted with a situation too much for his powers. ‘The 
accounts of insults and sufferings undergone by our broth- 
ers in the Punjab, have trickled through the gagged silence, 
reaching every corner of India, and the universal agony of 
indignation roused in the hearts of our people have been 
ignored by our rulers—possibly congratulating themselves 
for imparting what they imagine a salutary lesson.’” (24. 
Thompson. “Rabindranath Tagore.” p. 55). 

From this time forward, Gandhi was to become the 
steadfast foe of the existing relationship with England. 
He now instituted his nation-wide labors of initiating the 
population in the doctrines of non-co-operation, and of im- 
posing his policies on the National Congress. Though he 
lost the confidence of some of India’s wisest men, like 
Tagore, he carried with him the large proportion of the lit- 
erate classes, and “established a personal ascendancy over 
the masses which is unexampled in Indian history.” (12. 
Gray, p. 67.) “At the Congress itself his motion was car- 
ried by a majority of 1,855 to 873.” In this movement the 
following recommendations were made: ‘‘(a) Surrender of 
titles and honorary offices, and resignation from nominated 
seats in local bodies; (b) Refusal to attend government 
levees, durbars, and other official and semi-official functions 
held by government officials or in their honour; (c) Gradual 
withdrawal of children from schools and colleges owned, 
aided, or controlled by government, and, in place of such 
schools and colleges, establishment of national schools and 
colleges in the various provinces; (d) Gradual boycott of 
British courts by lawyers and litigants, and establishment 
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of private arbitration courts by their aid for the settlement 
of private disputes; (e) Refusal on the part of the military, 
clerical, and labouring classes to offer themselves as recruits 
for service in Mesopotamia; (f) Withdrawal by candidates 
of their candidature to the Reformed Councils, and refusal 
on the part of the voters to vote for any candidate who may, 
despite the Congress’ advice, offer himself for election; (g) 
The boycott of foreign goods.” (Ibid. pp. 68, 69.) 

It was impossible to expect that the masses of India 
would or could follow Gandhi’s idealistic program, though it 
remains a marvel how extensively his fellow countrymen 
have been educated by and responded to the program set 
forth. In this mystic, ascetic, shrewd leader and politician, 
India found a voice in one of her own sons, who inextricably 
mingled the old and the new, and who voices the deepest as- 
pirations of the intelligentsia, and the poverty-stricken out- 
caste, and was able to phrase these aspirations in a way that 
appealed to men everywhere. Gandhi and his co-workers 
were indefatigable in writing, speaking and educating the 
masses in the principles and in the practical workings of the 
program. Deeply religious as he is, Gandhi is also an astute 
politician. Were he is profound a thinker, as he is a sincere 
lover of humanity, he might not be so well known, or so 
deeply loved, but he might have avoided some of the pitfalls 
into which he has stumbled. But that is expecting too 
much, and we must study the man as he is. 

As a result of this manifesto, disturbances of a very 
severe character arose. With the boycott of British cloth, 
huge bonfires of the hated material were made. This 
shocked and alienated many of his friends—that he should 
permit and condone such waste in a land as poverty-stricken 
as India. Some of his keen European critics feel that 
Gandhi, in this element of his program has been playing into 
the hands of Indian capitalists, whose money is invested in 
cotton mills, and who are using the present situation in 
supplying coarse cloth to suit the popular demand. One 
writer goes as far as to say that the Indian capitalists are 
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generously financing Gandhi’s propaganda in order to reap 
the rich fruit that will be theirs when British-made goods 
are entirely driven out. (One is reminded of some of the 
shrewd financial ventures that were made by individual 
patriots of ’seventy-six!) Nineteen twenty-one was a year 
of disturbances. On the west coast, the fanatical tribe of 
Mohammedan Moplahs attacked their fellow-Hindus, and 
unspeakable outrages were committed. There was heavy 
rioting in Bombay at the landing of the Prince of Wales, 
also rioting in the Punjab and Madras. In February, 1922, 
twenty-two native policemen were murdered in Chauri- 
Chaura, and in March Gandhi was arrested and sentenced 
to six years’ simple imprisonment. 

This trial will probably go down in history as one of the 
most remarkable political trials on record. “There have 
not been many more remarkable trials in the history of 
mankind,” says Gray. (12. Gray, pp. 83, 84.) “Perhaps 
there have been only two. It was conducted with the most 
perfect dignity and courtesy, with the utmost consideration 
of the character of the accused. He pleaded guilty. He read 
a statement explaining why he had become a non-co-oper- 
ator. It ended with these words: ‘. .. I have no personal ill- 
will against any single administrator, much less can I have 
any disaffection towards the King’s person. But I hold it 
to be a virtue to be disaffected towards a government which, 
in its totality, has done more harm to India than any pre- 
vious system. India is less manly under the British rule 
than she ever was before. Holding such a brief, I consider 
it to be a sin to have affection for the system. And it has 
been a precious privilege for me to be able to write what I 
have in the various articles tendered in evidence against me. 

“““In fact, I believe that I have rendered a service to 
India and England, by showing in non-co-operation the way 
out of the unnatural state in which both are living. In my 
humble opinion, non-co-operation with evil is as much a 
duty as is co-operation with good. But in the past, non-co- 
operation has been deliberately expressed in violence to the 
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evil-doer. I am endeavoring to show to my countrymen that 
violent non-co-operation only multiplies evil, and that, as 
evil can only be sustained by violence, withdrawal of sup- 
port of evil requires complete abstention from violence. 
Non-violence implies voluntary submission to the penalty 
for non-co-operation with evil. I am here, therefore, to in- 
vite and submit cheerfully to the highest penalty that can be 
inflicted upon me for what in law is a deliberate crime and 
what appears to me to be the highest duty of a citizen. The 
only course open to you, the judge and the asesssors, is 
either to resign your posts and thus dissociate yourself from 
evil, if you feel that the law you are called upon to adminis- 
ter is an evil and that in reality I am innocent, or to inflict 
on me the severest penalty, if you believe that the system 
and the law you are assisting to administer are good for the 
people of this country, and that my activity is therefore in- 
jurious to the public weal.’ ” 

The fact is that Gandhi’s patient faith in the good in- 
tentions of British statesmen had reached its utmost limits. 
Again and again had promises been made, only to be broken, 
or only nominally kept. When, after the Mutiny, India had 
been taken over by the Crown, Queen Victoria had person- 
ally proclaimed, “We hold ourselves bound to the natives of 
our Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which 
bind us to all our other subjects; and those obligations, by 
the blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and con- 
scientiously fulfill. It is further our will, that, so far as may 
be, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and im- 
partially admitted to offices in our service, the duties of 
which they may be qualified by their education, ability, and 
integrity, duly to discharge.” (25. Thompson, Hist. of 
India, pp. 367, 368.) Instead of interpreting this promise 
with any degree of liberality, the bureaucracy in India has 
been as slow as possible in admitting Indians into the Civil 
Service. At first, while the letter of the law was followed, 
it was practically annulled in that the examinations were 
given in England alone, and so the cost of travelling to the 
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examination centre made attendance impossible except for 
the wealthy candidate. In the stress of the war (August, 
1917), Mr. Edwin Montagu, then Secretary of State for 
India, had made the announcement, providing for “increas- 
ing the association of Indians in every branch of the admin- 
istration, and the gradual development of self-governing in- 
stitutions, with a view to the progressive realization of re- 
sponsible government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire.” When this pronunciamento was embodied 
in a reform scheme at the close of the war, there was unfor- 
tunately promulgated the represisve legislation of the Row- 
latt Act, before mentioned, giving summary powers to local 
governments for the suppression of sedition. This piece of 
stupidity largely annulled any good that might have come 
from Montagu’s plans, and so angered the radical elements, 
that they refused to co-operate in putting the reform scheme 
into operation. 

This reform scheme, christened a dyarchy, divided the 
tasks of administration between British and Indian officers, 
giving to the Indian control over agriculture, roads and 
bridges, education, medical service and excise, but “reserv- 
ing’ under strict British control finance and revenue, the 
army and police, the judicial services, and foreign relations. 
Had the public temper been favorable, such a plan might 
have worked, but now the reform scheme was laughed at as 
having the form of authority, but denying the power 
thereof. It seems most unfortunate that British policy has 
been generally one or two moves behind the game. 

The imprisonment of Gandhi brought about a lull in the 
storm, but after he became ill, and had to submit to an oper- 
ation for appendicitis, from which he made a satisfactory 
recovery, he was unconditionally released after two years of 
imprisonment. This was in 1924. On leaving the jail, he 
wrote as follows in his letter to the public; “I had, during 
the last two years, ample time and solitude for hard think- 
ing. It made me a firmer believer than ever .... in the 
unity between the races, the charka (spinning-wheel), the 
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removal of untouchability, and the application of non-vio- 
lence in thought, word, and deed to our methods, as indis- 
pensable for swaraj (home-rule). If we fully and faithfully 
carry out this programme we need never resort to civil dis- 
obedience, and I should hope that it will never be necessary ; 
but I must state that my thinking, prayerfully and in soli- 
tude, has not weakened my belief in the efficacy and right- 
eousness of civil disobedience. I hold it, as ever before, to 
be a nation’s right and duty when its vital being is in 
jeopardy. I am convinced that it is attended with less dan- 
ger than war, and while the former, when successful, bene- 
fits both the resister and the wrongdoer, the latter harms 
both the victor and the vanquished.” (Quoted in 12. Gray, 
p. 126.) 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme (Chelmsford 
was viceroy at the time) was to be on trial for ten years, 
and at the end of that period was to be subject to revision. 
It had a most checkered career during the decade, and can 
hardly be said to have received a fair trial. It has met the 
same frustration that prohibition has met in this country, 
and opinion varies a great deal as to its success. It has 
been a period of uncertainty, often marked by communal 
strife and riots. The editors of the International Review of 
Missions, in giving their survey of conditions at the close of 
1927 (18. pp. 33-43) say: “The political outlook, in some 
ways unusually hopeful, is clouded by the Hindu-Moslem 
tension which grows worse rather than better. Between 
August, 1923, and July, 1926, seventy-four communal riots 
took place, resulting in the death of 258 persons and the 
wounding of 2,811. These conflicts still continue, and were 
the subject of the deeply moving and impressive appeal 
made by the Viceroy at the opening of the legislature in 
August, 1927. To this appeal, made with a religious earn- 
estness which recognized the depths that are stirred by even 
a perverted religious emotion, certain of the leaders have 
made some response, but it does not appear than any note- 
worthy action is to be taken.” But Gandhi believes in the 
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possibility of uniting Hindus and Mohammedans, religious 
opponents for generations. Hindus, who venerate the cow, 
grow frantic when Mohammedans, at their annual festival 
of Bakr-Id, sacrifice cattle; and Mohammedans, who abhor 
idol-worship, become equally frantic, when processions of 
Hindus, at their festival times, march past their mosques 
with images, music, and dancing, all of which are forbidden 
by the Koran. Gandhi is very tolerant of all religious 
faiths, entirely too much so for the orthodox Hindus, and 
given his tolerance, Hindu-Mohammedan unity would 
doubtless become a practical possibility. Most unfortu- 
nately, in the earlier reform scheme of Lords Morley and 
Minto, in 1909, the principle of communal or economic, 
rather than geographical representation for the elected 
members was introduced, which has developed into bitter 
division and strife between the various comunities in India, 
each demanding adequate representation. So we have Hindu 
versus Mohammedan, Brahmin versus non-Brahmin, peas- 
ant against landlord class, orthodox against liberal, each 
seeking adequate guarantees. ‘The initiation of this prin- 
ciple in India was the greatest blunder which the British 
have ever committed,” says Garratt, formerly in the Indian 
Civil Service. (Quoted in 8. Eddy, p. 47.) It is only fair to 
say that Gandhi has attempted and at least made a begin- 
ning in a task that the British administrator has not even 
dreamed of, and which even the Christian missionary had 
only hoped for in the remote future. But the communal 
idea is today one of the principal barriers in the way of 
forming an Indian constitution. 

The end of the ten year period of trial for the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reform scheme came in 1929. ‘Meanwhile, the 
reforms had been in a bad way. With the abstention of the 
Non-co-operation party, a large element of political India, 
influential, experienced, and educated, were outside the 
councils. Many of the electors were of a poor grade of in- 
telligence. Since they could not read, colours sometimes had 
to be put above polling-boxes; and, if there were more than 
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five candidates, then figures of animals, horses, and snakes 
had to eke out the colours, since many rural voters could not 
count beyond five. The new Ministers of the Crown found 
dyarchy a cumbrous tool. The transference was not on en- 
tirely logical lines. Agriculture was transferred, but not 
irrigation, on which all Indian agriculture depends. The 
reason for this was a good one. Government has vast 
schemes of barrage and reservoir-making in progress. But 
the reservation, however natural, was unfortunate. Law 
and order was reserved. So was finance; ministers often 
found themselves helpless, a humiliating condition in which 
to have to face a legislature that was hostile and has no 
duties but the pleasant ones of obstruction and jeering. 
They could draw up schemes, but had to ask the nominated 
ministers, members of the permanent administration, for 
money.” (23. Thompson, pp. 160, 161.) 

In 1927 was appointed the Simon Commission, named 
for its distinguished head, Sir John Simon, British jurist. 
Its task was to make a thorough investigation of dyarchy 
during the preceding decade, and to make necessary recom- 
mendations for any changes with a view to larger exten- 
sions of self-government. Unfortunately, being without 
Indian members, it was widely boycotted in India. “The 
explanation of its composition since given is that it was 
not meant to decide or judge, but merely to advise the House 
of Commons, and therefore was a solely British and solely 
parliamentary body. It is now widely admitted that the 
appointment of the commission was surrounded by tactless- 
ness.” (ibid. p. 169.) Eventually Sir John Simon issued 
an invitation to seven Indian leaders to write a joint report 
to be presented with his own, and such a report was pre- 
pared under the chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Nair, and 
finished and presented before the report of the Simon Com- 
mission was published. The Nair report was unacceptable 
to the Moslems and to the Indian princes, rulers of the na- 
tive states. 
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It may here be interjected that the Indian Native 
States, in contradistinction to British India, which is under 
direct British administration, number 562, according to the 
official Butler report; most authorities say about 700. They 
differ in size, population and in importance. The Kahn of 
Kelat, in Baluchistan, rules 54,000 square miles with 300,- 
000 subjects. Larger and far more important is Hyderbad, 
the premier state with an area greater than that of the 
island of Great Britain and 1214 million inhabitants. At 
the other end of the scale are minute holdings in Kathiawar 
of a few acres only, whose rulers are country squires, or 
less. 

In December of 1928, the National Congress demanded 
dominion status at the end of a twelvemonth, a proposed 
constitution having been previously drawn up, which 
largely favored the extreme Hindu element. This action 
was repudiated by the All India Moslem Conference on the 
last day of the same year. In February, 1929, the Chamber 
of Princes passed the resolution, “in view of the drift of 
certain politicians of British India towards complete inde- 
pendence,” affirming that they cannot contemplate trans- 
ference to any new system, “except on the basis of the 
British connection.” In October, the viceroy, acting with 
the secretary of state for India, reaffirmed dominion status 
as the goal of British policy, and announced that after the 
publication of the Simon report, a round table conference 
would be held, of the people of British India, the princes, 
and the British government. The viceroy, Lord Irwin, 
sought for a preliminary meeting with Gandhi and other 
leaders before that year’s meeting of the National Congress 
to be held at Lahore. This private conference was sched- 
uled to meet at the capital Delhi, and en route to the meet- 
ing, Lord Irwin’s train was wrecked by a bomb, though he 
escaped injury. The conference proved abortive. The 
Congress convened over New Year’s, and its president un- 
furled the colors of the new Indian Republic, white, red, and 
green, and wished a Happy New Year to the era of indepen- 
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dence. Later in the month (January, 1930,) Gandhi pre- 
sented his nine points to the viceroy, on the acceptance of 
which he would withdraw the threat of civil disobedience, 
i. e., the refusal to pay taxes. These nine points are: total 
prohibition; the reduction of the rupee exchange rate from 
one and sixpence to one and four pence; halving the land 
tax; abolition of the salt tax; cutting down the military ex- 
penditure to half its present total; a scaling down of the 
salaries of the higher services; general amnesty for political 
prisoners; reservation of coastal shipping for Indian enter- 
prise; protection of textiles. The demands were refused, 
and the extremist wing of the National Congress compelled 
Gandhi to go ahead with his program. 

Then came the repudiation of the salt tax, the dramatic 
march to the sea to make salt from its waters, and Gandhi’s 
arrest under an old ordinance of 1827, by which he could 
be kept under restraint interminably without trial. Ameri- 
can sympathizers, such as Professor Dewey, Mr. Norman 
Thomas, Dr. Jabez Sunderland, and others had denominated 
Gandhi’s “nine points,” social and economic reforms, and 
now Gandhi was in jail again on behalf of his “reforms”! 
In June, came the publication of the long-delayed Simon 
report, with a call for a round table conference in October. 
That conference has failed to satisfy the extreme Indian as- 
pirations, as has also the second conference of 1931, in 
which Gandhi sat as the most important member; though 
the door of possibility has not been closed, as it is proposed 
to hold a third one in 1932. The great fruit of these round 
table conferences is that a new dream of a United States of 
India, with a constitution very closely modelled on that of 
the Western Republic has been evolved, and if Gandhi can 
only restrain the hotheads of the Nationalist party, a pos- 
sible compromise may yet be reached without the terrors of 
civil war. The draft of this constitution proposes an upper 
house of 200 members, chosen by the legislatures of prov- 
inces and native states in proportion to relative populations. 
The viceroy is to nominate a few candidates to represent 
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minority and neutral opinion, on the advice of his ministers. 
The lower house is to consist of 300 members, chosen by 
popular ballot, one third to represent the native states. This 
involves for the two thirds, equal constituencies, averaging 
4,000 square miles, and from one to one and one-quarter 
millions in population. There is also proposed a supreme 
court to interpret the constitution. (Current History, Vol. 
XXXV. No. 3. December, 1931—‘“Indian Affairs.” pp. 449, 
450.) . 

In the meantime, or rather while the last round table 
conference was in session, there came a general election in 
Britain, with the Labour party violently repudiated, and a 
strongly conservative party in power, though Ramsay Mac- 
Donald is still nominally at the helm. Gandhi has sorrow- 
fully returned home, and gives expression to deep fears for 
the future. 

With this review, brief as it is, of events in India’s po- 
litical history, a few of the elements of Gandhi’s program 
must be considered from the economic standpoint. This 
aspect of his work is very ably presented by H. N. Brails- 
ford, liberal British publicist, who has recently visited 
India, and writes an illuminating account in “Rebel India.” 
(4) To one who has lived in India for years, her poverty 
is one of the outstanding phenomena, and the danger is 
that even the missionary and the philanthropic worker may 
gradually forget the first shock of contrasts. The most cas- 
ual cold-season visitor cannot fail to be struck by the awful 
poverty of the great masses of the people, a poverty so ab- 
ysmal, that it is with the greatest difficulty that the ordinary 
intelligent American can grasp or appreciate it. Doubtless, 
the present depression, if at all long continued, will impel 
large numbers of ordinary Americans to think on the eco- 
nomic problems of life more realistically than they ever 
have before; and the problem of poverty and the possibility 
of its abolition may become a major theme of study and dis- 
cussion. It is Gandhi’s identification with India’s poor that 
is one element of his greatness and influence; the poor can 
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understand a man who subsists on their fare, wears a bit of 
homespun, and seeks to come to their level. He is one with 
the great prophets of Israel, who throughout the genera- 
tions have nursed the “hope of the poor.” (15 a. McCown, 
pp. 245, ff.) 

Members of the lower castes live in a condition of 
squalor that beggars description. Practically the slaves of 
the higher castes or of the landlords, their lot is pitiable. A 
little rice or millet is the main element of their diet, result- 
ing in a malnutrition that is a precursor of malaria, hook- 
worm or tuberculosis. They live on the very margin of 
existence. The Chamars, workers in leather, get from the 
landlord the cattle that die of themselves, it being a sin for 
a Hindu to kill a cow. “India is cursed with a superfluity 
of perfectly damnable cows, and even those that still do 
something besides devour the all-too-scanty fodder are de- 
pressingly meagre and inadequate animals.” (23. Thomp- 
son, p. 144.) Clothed in a few filthy rags, living in small 
one-roomed adobe huts, poorly thatched; ignorant, super- 
stitious and illiterate, it is no wonder that the mortality 
rate, both infant and adult is very high; where a European 
expectation of life is over 50 years, that of the Indian is 
just a little over 20. And yet to these impoverished mul- 
titudes, there shines a ray of light in the darkness, and the 
teachings of Gandhi have penetrated even amongst these 
wretched groups. They are learning that non-co-operation 
is a weapon that any group can adopt, and for that reason 
Gandhi’s proposition of refusing the payment of land-rent 
(tax on land) is meeting with widespread approval. In 
South India, in the Madras Presidency, a non-Brahmin 
party, now known as the Justice Party, is making strong 
gains. A great contribution that Gandhi is making to mod- 
ern political thought is that in non-violent non-co-operation, 
any oppressed group has a valuable weapon. The Japanese 
are learning again to their bitter sorrow, how heavily the 
weapon of boycott costs them, and if the Chinese learn 
Gandhi’s program, and utilize it in its entirety, they will not 
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have to resort to militarism to maintain their integrity. 
Oppressed groups in India are rapidly learning that non- 
co-operation can be used against the rapacious landlord, 
the lordly Brahmin, the Kabuli money lender; against all 
all oppressors, whether sacred or secular. 

From the economic side, Gandhi will have to modify 
some of his views to meet the stern realities of life. One 
can sympathize with the glorification of spinning, for dur- 
ing the dry, hot months, before the coming of the monsoon 
rains, which makes possible the cultivation of the fields, the 
agriculturist (and he constitutes roughly 73% of the popu- 
lation) has practically nothing to do, and finds in litigation 
his chief indoor sport. Egged on by impecunious lawyers, 
who are at their wits’ ends to gain a competence, he spends 
his time and money in the law courts. The statistics show 
a very definite upward trend in the curve of litigation dur- 
ing every hot season. And while the charka (spinning 
wheel) is a primitive instrument, there is sound economic 
instinct in seeking to persuade the peasant and his wife, 
idle at this season of the year, to supplement their meagre 
income by spinning. 

When it comes to Gandhi’s characteristically Hindu, 
and yet somewhat poetic ideas about the cow, he somehow 
fails to meet the problem realistically. Perhaps he astutely 
conjectures that too liberal a program would mean its entire 
defeat. Mr. Andrews, one-time English missionary, who 
has endeared himself to the people of India by a life of de- 
voted service, and now an intimate friend and collaborator 
with Gandhi—also one of his chief apologists—attempts to 
illuminate this attitude of the Hindu, and of Gandhi, and 
only mentions the other side most briefly. ‘Combined with 
this (kindness to animals) unfortunately runs parallel a 
neglect of animals, which is due to the extreme callousness 
of poverty.” (1. Andrews, p. 33.) Andrews fails to show 
that this veneration of the cow is one of the chief causes of 
that extreme poverty, as Brailsford clearly points out. “One 
must mention the unchecked ravages of monkeys and other 
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wild animals, especially rats. It has been reckoned that this 
taboo on the taking of life costs India, through the mainte- 
nance of aged and defective cattle, four times the land-reve- 
nue, and through the toleration of rats, more than the mili- 
tary defense of the Peninsula.” (4 Brailsford, p. 156.) 

Those who believe in prohibition, can sympathize with 
Mr. Gandhi’s efforts to wean his people from the use of 
liquor and narcotic drugs, the sale of which is a government 
monopoly. The degradation from these is most noticeable 
among the depressed classes. However, the right to picket 
the liquor-shops, and to use peaceful persuasion on prospec- 
tive customers to refrain from purchase, has been conceded. 

Religious men of all persuasions are convinced that 
Gandhi has made and is making a most vital contribution to 
the ethical implications of religion. To Gandhi, religion is not 
“an opiate of the people,” but a “soul-force”—catyagraha— 
that removes all fear, and gives a man the moral courage to 
face injustice of every sort. Sherwood Eddy, who resided in 
India for fifteen years, and who has worked with student 
groups in the Near and the Far East for thirty years, de- 
scribes his visit with Gandhi as follows: “Of four Christ- 
like personalities the writer has known during a lifetime, 
Mr. Gandhi stands first and alone—first in utter integrity, 
in courage, in dauntless faith, in love or sympathy with suf- 
fering humanity, and in boundless self-sacrifice for his 
cause. As we talked with him for hours, for he gave us 
most lavishly of his crowded time, it seemed as though we 
were speaking with Gautama Buddha twenty-five centuries 
ago in India; or with Francis of Assisi, suddenly stepped 
out of the thirteenth century; or, as a trained lawyer, speak- 
ing the language of political independence, yet always in the 
spirit of the gentle St. Francis, as if we were talking with 
Thomas Jefferson. Indeed, he seemed to combine these 
three contradictory men in one—Gautama Buddha, Francis 
of Assisi and Thomas Jefferson.” (8. Eddy. pp. 30, 31.) 

E. Stanley Jones, who refused the Methodist episcopacy 
to continue his special work among the educated Hindus and 
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Mohammedans of India, has a most suggestive chapter in 
his ‘“‘The Christ of the Indian Road,” (13. pp. 67 ff.) in 
which he points out how realistically Mahatma Gandhi is 
applying the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount to the 
tasks he faces. “He (Gandhi) saw clearly that there were 
two ways that India might gain her freedom. She might 
take the way of the sword and the bomb—the way that 
Mohammed Ali and Shaukat Ali, the Mohammedan leaders, 
untamed by Gandhi, would have taken; and the way that the 
Bengal anarchists have actually taken. The fires of rebel- 
lion were underneath. The flash of a bomb here and there 
let the world see in that lurid light what was there. Gandhi 
brought all this hidden discontentment to the open.... 
For the first time in human history a nation in the attain- 
ment of its national ends repudiated physical force and sub- 
substituted the power of the soul or soul force, and has made 
inward national regeneration a vital part of its program... 
The daily Anglo-Indian paper, the Statesman, after bitterly 
fighting Gandhi and his movement, acknowledged in its ed- 
itorial columns that Gandhi ‘had put sincerity into poli- 
tics.’” For some politician and statesman to do that in 
America would do more to bring the millenium than any- 
thing else one could dream of. Would Raskob and Fess sit 
at Gandhi’s feet? 

Jones wrote those words in 1926. Can this aging 
leader—he was sixty-two last October—keep down the 
spirit he has called from the vasty deep, and hold in check 
the natural resentment that will be aroused in an emotional 
race, when the drastically repressive measures of the new 
British government are put into operation? Having been 
too slow with the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, too tardy 
with the promise of dominion status, will the conservative 
government now quicken its pace, and grant the new consti- 
tution to a United States of India, that will make possible 
the opening of a new era? Only time can show. “One no 
longer discusses whether Indian self-government is possible 
or desirable: it is inevitable. History, in its march, has 
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overtaken us. If we did not know two years ago that des- 
tiny had made her decision, we know it now.” (5. Brails- 
ford, p. 206.) 

Time and space will not suffice to describe all of Gandhi’s 
work of social amelioration; his campaign for raising the 
untouchables; for the relief of poverty; for ridding India of 
her “slave-mentality.” And no matter whether immediately 
successful in his dreams of political independence or no, the 
historian of the future, looking back, will put Gandhi in the 
ranks of those “other wise men” of the East, great social 
and spiritual reformers, who, like Zoroaster, Isaiah, Buddha 
and Confucius, have been master-spirits, helping humanity 
out of its shackles, and flooding the souls of the down-trod- 
den with the new bright light of freedom. 
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Three Dramatic Poets 
AN APPRECIATION AND AN INTERPRETATION 
A Dramatic Monologue in Three Epistles 


By GEORGE ST. CLAIR 


FOREWORD 


COURSE in Shelley, which I have just finished, renewed 

my interest in this poet to such an extent that I felt 
impelled to write the first epistle. From this, the others 
grew. I have tried to be faithful to the ideas of these poets, 
while, at the same time, I have attempted to present their 
characteristic weaknesses and excellencies. My earnest 
hope is that these interpretations may lead some students 
who have perhaps neglected these fine poets, to a reading of 
their poems. I hope that I may not be accused of presump- 
tuousness in inserting lines from their work into mine, 
which is bound to suffer by contrast. It is my admiration 
and love for them that may serve me as an apology, if not 
a justification. 

I. 
Percy Cysshe Shelley to Thomas Love Peacock—an Epistle’ 


Peacock, your mad assault on poets reached 
Me yesterday, and I reply at once. 

Ollier will print my formal answer soon, 

But this I write to you in person now, 

For though your mocking spirit plays throughout— 
I can see that, devoid of humour though 

I be—still there is seriousness enough, 

To make you dangerous to all who love 

My radiant goddess Poesy. These blows 
Which you are raining on the walls of Art 
Are more insidious, since you should be ranked 
Among her stoutest partisans. A poet 
Yourself, yet you assail the devotees 

Of this, the noblest of the Arts. For shame, 


1. Peacock’s Four Ages of Poetry, an attack on poets and poetry, was published 
in the closing months of 1820. Shelley’s reply, his Defense of Poetry, a prose essay, 
appeared the following spring. Peacock himself sent his essay to Shelley, who was a 
close friend, with a personal letter. Shelley’s Defense of Poetry is fine but long, and 
the best things in it are scattered throughout the essay. I have brought them together 
here in an easily accessible form. 
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Peacock, betraying thus the cause you serve! 

It is not strange that certain versifiers, 

Who poetize today, should rouse your ire! 

They rouse mine, too! But you, a learned critic, 
Acute and penetrating as you are, 

Should know discrimination. Cawing crows, 
Whose beaks defile the springs of Poesy, 

Are surely not fit targets for your bullets, 

Being unworthy of your stinging wit: 

Yet, when you satirize our real poets, 
Wordsworth, especially, this very wit 

Oft causes you to say things which you know 
Are hideously unjust. Some day, I’m sure, 

You will regret that you wrote thus of him: 
‘“‘Wordsworth’s a morbid dreamer.” Surely not! 
His faults are obvious. He’s dull, at times, 

But morbid! Call a poet morbid, who 

Has taught us with these lines: “For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity, 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 

A “dreamer”! Is he dreaming when he writes 
These lines that strike so deeply to our hearts: 
“There is a comfort in the strength of love,® 

’T will make a thing endurable which else 

Would overset the brain or break the heart!” 
No, Peacock, you are wrong! I’ll give you Southey! 
Say what you will of him, I’ll not object; . 
If you’ll but keep your cruel claws off Wordsworth. 
Nor him alone! For there’s John Keats, whom you, 
If Poesy e’er charmed your arid brain, 

Must hail as one of England’s greatest poets, 

A rare and fragrant flower of Poesy. 





2. From Tintern Abbey. 
8. From, Michael. 
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You write: “A poet lives in days now past, 
He wastes his own time and robs that of others.” 
Listen, Peacock! Listen to this, and you 
Will change your mind! Tis of the nightingale 
That Keats is singing; list to his magic tones: 
“Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird!‘ 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn: 
The same that ofttimes hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.” 


You have suggestiveness, romance, and mystery! 
I tell you, Peacock, Dryads do disport 
Themselves in “Hyde Park” and the Naiads play 
In the “Regent Canal,” if you have eyes to see them. 
The seeing eye, the loving, tender heart: 
These you must have. For what is Poetry? 
It is a mirror which makes beautiful 
An object that may seem distorted. See! 
It is life’s very image, shown in its 
Eternal truth. It is indeed divine, 
The record of the best and happiest moments 
Found in the best and happiest lives. What does 
It do for us? Is it not poetry 
Which lifts the veil of hidden Beauty, making 
Familiar objects seem as unfamiliar, 
Thus laying bare the naked, sleeping Beauty 
Which is the spirit of its forms? It is 
The perfect and consummate surface, bloom 
And flower, colour and odour of the rose: 
i It is immortal in its loveliness, 
And it helps make immortal all that Beauty, 
Which, though residing in all outside forms, 
: Is yet so fleeting and ephemeral. 
FE You must admit this, Peacock! You must see 
That poets are brave, singing trumpets, who 
Are calling men to battle for the things 
They hold most dear: that they are still, in spite 





4. From, Ode to a Nightingale. 
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Of all, the unacknowledged legislators 

Of this wide world. Would that I might invoke 

In song, the spirits of the mighty dead, 

Who watch from their Eternal Abode, and smile 

In their undying radiance, at you, 

Peacock, and at all others who deny 

The power of their majestic poetry: 

Our father, Homer, Plato, purest soul 

That e’en the ancients knew; ‘“‘violet-crowned 
Sappho”; sad Virgil; Dante, grim of brow, 
Soul-scarred, but tender; “Sweetest Shakespeare’s, Fancy’s 
Child”; Milton austere—but, why name them all! 
Dead poets, you will say! Yes, they are dead, 
Peacock, but in the hearts of countless thousands, 
They live, secure in immortality, 

Because they touch the hearts of all good men. 
Farewell, Peacock. May God forgive you, as 

I do, for thus defaming his elect! 


II. 
John Keats to Percy Bysshe Shelley—an Epistle’ 


I shall be dead before you read this letter, 

Shelley. Severn is writing it for me. 

Severn’s a good chap, Shelley. I commend 

Him to your care. Do what you can for him. 
Without his never-ceasing ministrations, 

Dying had been for me a far more tedious 

And painful process. He’s a painter, and, 

Were he not writing this, I’d even say 

That he’s a damned good painter, but, of course, 
He’s far too modest ever to write such things 
About himself. But let that pass! For me 
There’s but scant time left now, and what I have 
I’ll try to spend so as to profit you. 

But first, I must thank you for your kind thought, 
The invitation to visit you in Pisa. 

Perhaps I should have come; we might have helped 
Each other; for you have gifts that I admire, 
And I, in my weak way, might have served you. 
Your spirit, soaring in fiery ecstacy, 

Might have infused some of its burning ardour 
Into mine. I need just that—the lyric gift— 
Which you possess in such divine abundance. 
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I envy you who sing with so much freedom, 

And joyous passion; like your own skylark, 
Breasting always, with tireless, beating wings, 
The lofty clouds of heaven, and caroling 
Ecstatic paeans to its azure vault. 

Yes, you do that with ease, with too much ease, 
Perhaps; for sometimes, Shelley—and again 
You’re like your lark in this—your soaring flight 
Oft carries you to regions where you’re lost, 

Or else one feels that you are lost, 

Beyond the farthest peaks of shining blue. 

It’s well to soar, but also, it is well 

To have the power to curb one’s flight, to know 


The secret of restraint. That’s what you lack— 


It’s what I lacked when I began to write— 
The gift of artistry. I realize 

That inspiration too is necessary, 

But that you have. Passion and ardour, too, 
You have in plenteous measure, as does Byron, 
The free, wild, lyric rush of ecstacy, 

And vital energy, with eloquence. 

But you, like Byron, have never learned to hoard 
Your riches; rather, you both do scatter them, 
With negligent profusion. Do forgive 

Me, Shelley, that I write such things to you; 
You once gave me advice about my poems, 
And now I send it back to you. A poet 

Must feel, and feel intensely—there we think 


Alike. All forms of Nature—light, smells, sights and colours, 


Keen, fitful gusts, the sun, the moon, clear rills, 
Poppies, and daisies rimmed in red and white, 
The rustle of the reaped corn; birds, bees, 


And verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways— 


All these must strike his senses with such force 
It almost hurts him. Nor, must Nature alone 
Excite these feelings, but the heart of man, 

Its joys and agonies, its fears and strifes, 
These he must feel in a thousand different ways. 
Still, always with a careful hand must he 
Record impressions that he feels so keenly. 
You must, Shelley, load every rift with ore, 
And curb your magnanimity. Oh well 

I know the thought of discipline such as this 
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Must fall like cold chains on your spirit, you, 
Who never sat, perhaps, with wings quite furled, 
For six short months together. ... 


Dear Mr. Shelley: 


Keats was taken here with a terrifying cough. For a while, I 
thought he would never get over it. But he seems better now, and 
so I’ll let him go on... . SEVERN. 


I can continue now. It hurts me, though. 

It hurts to think. I’ll have to terminate 

This lengthy sermon, Shelley, please don’t think 
That I’m presumptuous in thus writing you! 

I fear I’ve talked too much, for I can see 

From Severn’s face, he thinks that I am bound 
For other worlds. Well, I believe he’s right 

But I’ve faced Death too long to fear him now. 
You may remember these lines I once wrote: 


‘I have been half in love with easeful Death, 

Call’d him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 
_ To take into the air my quiet breath; 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain.” 


Now seems it rich to die! Yes, I feel that. 

Not that I’ve always felt this way! What days 
And nights of agony I have endured, 

‘Ere I said “Peace”! unto my fighting soul, 

‘Ere I could overcome despair which found 

Its chief expression in these hopeless lines: 

“Here lies a man whose name was writ in water.” 
But now no longer! Now I feel to die 

Is sweet, knowing that I shall soon be one 

Of that immortal band whose leader—king 

I’d rather say—is gentle Shakespeare, who 

With other Bards of Passion and of Mirth— 
Homer and Plato, Dante, Spenser, Chaucer— 
Walks in sweet ease, conversing of high things. 
Ten years of longer life and I—but no! 

I’ve done some lasting work, and I’m content. 

I shall be one with Shakespeare. Could one wish... . 


Dear Mr. Shelley: 
It’s hard to finish this letter. Keats fell back choking on his 
pillow. When I raised him up to make him more comfortable, he 
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me... I’m glad it’s over.” 


gasped: “It’s come at last, Severn! Thank God! Don’t grieve for 
And so he fell back, dead. Farewell, I 


can’t write more. 


III. 


Lord Byron to Tom Moore—an Epistle’ 





Long years have passed, Tom Moore, since I wrote this: 


My boat is on the shore, 
And my bark is on the sea; 
But, before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee! 
But that was under very different skies, 
The sullen, lowering skies of hated England. 
Now, from my second home, my Italy, 
I write again, and as before, I sing: 
Here’s a health to thee, Tom Moore! 
Though I rove on a foreign strand; 
Here’s a double health to thee! 
And a letter in lieu of my hand. 


For you, Tom Moore, were one among the few 
Who called themselves my friends, that did not turn 
And rend me when that storm of obloquy 

Broke o’er my battered head. I’ll not forget, 
Nor can I e’er forget the torturing iron 

Which seared my soul unto its very depths. 

I know I’ve turned a proud face to the world, 
Laughed at its rank hypocrisies, and jeered 

At all its superficial quackeries, 

For tears become one so much less than laughter! 
And bitter mockeries help me to forget! 

My wounded soul, it’s true, has many times 
Solaced its hurts by undeserved attacks 

Upon the poets whom I really admire. 

Coleridge is one, Wordsworth is another. 

I do repent the jibes I aimed at Wordsworth, 
For often he is very great, indeed, 

And I’ve learned much from him. If he were only 
Always the poet who feels deeply and makes 








1. Tom Moore, famous for his Irish songs, remained up to Byron’s death, his 
constant friend and correspondent. 
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2. From, Othello’s last speech. Act. V, Scene II. 





Us feel the heart of Nature’s mysteries, 

Then none of us were fit to kiss his shoes! 

Alas that sometimes he descends so low! 

But for the bitter things I’ve said of Southey, 

I do repent me not. Rather, I glory 

In them, for I believe that Southey is, 

Of all our poets, the very worst, in fact, 

Almost a libel on the grand old name! 

Then there’s John Keats! I fear I’ve been unfair 
To him. I fear I’ve never understood 

Him or his poetry, or cared to understand. 
Shelley thought him the greatest of us all, 

And that his finished work was better far 

Than your sweet lyrics or my savage satire. 
Perhaps he was right! Perhaps the day will come 
When I shall see it, too. Peace to his ashes! 

And now I come to what my trembling pen 

Almost refuses to write: Shelley is dead! 
Drowned in the very sea he loved so well; 

That eager, generous spirit is gone from us, 
The purest, sweetest soul I’ve ever known. 

I’ll try to tell the story of his end: 

Men call me hard, unfeeling, cynical. 

No doubt I am, and I have cause to be: 

But now, what stings my heart, making these eyes 
(Allow me here to take a phrase from Shakespeare;) 
“Albeit unused to the melting mood’ 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinable gum,” is this bitter thought: 
The last time I saw Shelley, we quarreled, 

Or rather, I was bitter and sarcastic. 

Could we but rend the veil that hides the future! 
But why continue in.this strain! He’s dead! 

Nor can vain tears or futile remorse e’er bring 
Him back. You know how well he loved the sea 
And how he joyed in sailing o’er its billows: 

Give him a boat and he asked nothing more. 

In their new boat, Williams and he set out; 

The day was foggy; stormy weather came, 

And they were never seen alive again. 

Days passed before the waves gave up their bodies, 
But when discovered, that of Shelley was known 
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8. From, Adonais, Shelley’s elegy on Keats. 


By his favorite volumes—Keats and Sophocles— 


Thrust in his pockets. There, on the beach, we burned 


The battered corpses, and brought to Rome the ashes. 
They and his heart, snatched from the fiery flames, 
Will be interred beside the grave of Keats. 

And these two are now in death united. 

They’ll write and tell you, Moore, about my jests, 
And flippant, cruel, idle jests they were; 

But you, who know me well, will realize 

They were a cloak to hide my bitter sorrow. 

Our friend is dead, the peace he wished is his, 

And what he wrote of Keats in Adonais,* 

Might truly now be written on his tomb: 

“He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely.” And again, 
The final stanza of that fine lament 

Seems now a prophecy of his own end; 

“The breath whose might I have invoked in song* 
Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven, 

Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given; 

The massy earth and spheréd skies are riven! 

I am borne darkly, fearfully afar, 

Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are.” 
And so our poet of air and light and clouds 

Is dead! Yes, he is dead, but not in vain! 

For I begin to hate this wasted life 

Of mine, now he is gone. Though it is true 

That I did often laugh at him and mock 

His gentle spirit, I did admire and love 

Him well, and, now that he is gone, I feel, 
Stirring within the depths of my dead heart, 

A something strange, a wish to be like him, 

To have, like him, a purpose in this life; 

To head, perhaps, some cause, and dedicate 

To Liberty what good in me remains. 

Perhaps they yet may wish to bury me 

In “dear” Westminster, but that you’ll not allow! 
Adieu, Tom Moore, Your sorrowing friend, Byron. 
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Promise 
By RutTH MILLER, ’34 


Soft rustle of leaves, 
Murmuring boughs, 
Whisper of grass, 
Sighing of wind: 

All of these sounds— 
In the dark. 


Faint glimmer of lights 
Flashing from stars; 
Moon through the trees, 
Water that shines: 

All of these gleam— 

In the dark. 


All night is so still,— 
Quiet is peace, 
Beauty is peace; 

T’ll think this now: 
I’m not afraid— 

In the dark. 














A Critical Study of Two Tales 
by Amado Nervo 


By JOHN E. ENGLEKIRK, JR. 


HE present article is submitted for a two-fold purpose: 

first to offer, in translation, two of Amado Nervo’s char- 
acteristic prose sketches; and second, to point out and sug- 
gest an explanation for the presence of certain Poesque 
elements that these tales contain. The mere fact that such 
elements exist need not indicate that Poe has directly in- 
fluenced the Mexican author. There is a marked similarity 
in spirit and in purpose in much that these men have writ- 
ten, but these similarities, in my opinion, are due more to 
the factor of spiritual relationship than to the direct influ- 
ence of the former over the latter. I shall not attempt, 
therefore, to prove that these tales are the direct result of 
an admiration for and imitation of Poe’s art as a story- 
teller. I shall merely point out that they may be very 
favorably compared with certain of Poe’s tales. 

Amada Nervo (1870-1919), was, after Dario the great- 
est poet of the Modernista movement in Spanish-America. 
He, like the Nicaraguan and most of his contemporaries, 
showed a deep interest in Poe and was undeniably influ- 
enced by him in both his poetry and his prose. Does not 
Nervo confess in El Exodo that in his conversation with 
other modernists the discussion turned quite naturally to 
Dante, Baudelaire, and Poe?’ Has he not criticized his fel- 
low-writers in their modernistic attempts at new lines and 
new metrical combinations? He told them that that must 
ever be a difficult task in any language “since Poe, who in 
The Raven obtained with much diligence a great original- 
ity, did not attempt to conquer a new meter, only contenting 
himself with an unusual combination of known meters.’” 


1. El Exodo, p. 176. 
2. La lengua y la literatura, pp. 41-42. 
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Whereupon he goes on to quote Poe’s ideas about versi- 
fication and originality, finding in them a new conception 
of composition that the modernists would do well to follow! 
But Nervo does not confine himself to Poe’s poems and to 
Poe’s poetical theories as expressed in his essay The Poetic 
Principle. In Cronicas he tells us that Poe’s stories will 
ever be known as the works of one “who tells us his tale of 
fantasms, while above us centers all the silent arcanum of 
the inaccessible night in which unknown worlds tremble.’” 
Why does Nervo call them “eternal tales of the stars”? Be- 
cause he, like Poe, sought to sound “the inaccessible night’’ 
as he lived retired “in a room opened to the distant peaks 
and to the sky of Madrid, among books and papers, with a 
telescope that served him as a Pegasus to escape this world 
- and wander among the friendly constellations.” on a bal- 
cony facing the sierra, he would aim his telescope at the 
heavens and would pass in his imagination from star to 
star. But he has revealed us his secret: 


“Te engafias: mas lejos fui 
que la estrella mas lejana.’”* 


No small wonder then that Nervo should have been 
captivated by Poe’s tales and that in his volumes of prose— 
Ellos, Almas que pasan, El Exodo, Mis Filosofias—we find 
constant references to Poe and to many of his works 

Nervo reached no great heights in his prose. His 
theme is always superior to his style. But he was gifted 
as a conversationalist and as a story-teller, and these char- 
acteristics sufficed to redeem it. He was ever fond of new 
sensations, uncommon words, unusual subjects, in a word, 
of such themes as would insure the success of his tales with 
the periodical public. These odd bits of prose can scarcely 
be called tales, however; in many cases they are nothing 
more than anecdotes that concern death, adventurous scien- 
tific theories, mysterious presence of the unknown elements 

8. Cronicas, p. 146. 


4. Prélogo de Enrique Diez-Canedo to Almas que pasan (You are mistaken: for 
I went beyond the most outlying star.) 
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in life, and the like. As, for example, when in the delight- 
ful sketch, The Clouds, he tells us with much scientific 
assurance that some distant day, through forces that are 
now at work, complete evaporation will come to pass and a 
rarity indeed will be the passing of a fleecy cloud through 
heavens of an uncontaminated blue.’ Or when, as in One 
Hundred Years Sleep, he foreseesthe day when man, “be- 
cause of a more scrupulous study of certain cerebral re- 
gions” may choose to “span oceans of time to return to life 
on more hospitable shores among better men and more re- 
fined!’ (Nervo here confesses that such is the imagination 
of Poe in his tale of the mummy!) Or again, when in Upon 
Returning, Someone has Entered, he writes, ‘““Because I feel 
that there are invisible eyes that read over my shoulder as 
Iread. I know of eyes that watch me as I write, that in this 
very instant are looking at what I am writing, and yet they 
have been closed to life for a long time.’” And when, as a 
final illustration, in his Fear of Death (upon the title page 
of which, by the way, is a Raven perched on a skull!) he 
finds these words in the last message of a suicide, “—This 
obsession of death has so mastered me of late that I can do 
nothing but speak and think of it alone.—I can stand it no 
longer and I am going to have recourse to the most absurd, 
to the strangest, to the most illogical, but still the most 
effective of remedies. ..! I am going to kill myself! Yes, 
kill myself; can you imagine that? Kill myself because I’m 
afraid of death!” 

Of a similar nature are most of Nervo’s prose sketches. 
Throughout, the pervading note is characteristic of Poe. 
That such a tone prevails is not surprising after having ob- 
served Nervo’s interest in and many references to Poe, and 
when, from a study of their lives and works we find how 
remarkably alike were these two spirits in their melancholy 
preoccupation with death and in their search for the beau- 
tiful, the ideal and the unknown. 


5. Ellos, pp. 51-57. 
6. Ibid, pp. 168-170. 
7. Ibid., pp. 67-74. 
8. Almas que pasan, pp. 45-58. 
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I have chosen Nervo’s The Automobile of Death’ be- 
cause it seems to me that it may very well have been sug- 
gested and influenced by Poe’s technique as developed in 
The Cask of Amontillado and The Tell-Tale Heart. Nervo’s 
capital sentence is brief, suggestive of what is to follow, 
and holds our interest immediately. It may be most favor- 
ably compared to Poe’s opening line in The Cask of Amon- 
tillado: “The thousand injuries of Fortunato I had borne 
as best I could; but when he ventured upon insult, I vowed 
revenge.” Poe goes on to tell us that he did not give utter- 
ance to a threat, but resolved his vengeance at length to 
preclude the idea of risk. So, too, had these peasants, after 
having suffered most humbly the brutal indifference of the 
tourists—whose least insult was their constant throwing of 
dust in their care-worn faces—deliberately planned a mode 
of punishment that would fit in well with Poe’s thought: 
“A wrong is unredressed when retribution overtakes its 
redresser.” And were justice to find them out could they 
not reply as did those oppressed townsfolk of Fuente 
Ovejuna, that village that suffered from the despotism of 
the comendador: 


“;Quién mato al comendador? 
Fuente Ovejuna, sefior.” 


Poe begins The Tell-Tale Heart in much the same way: 
“True !—nervous—very very dreadfully I had been and am! 
but why will you say that I am mad? The disease had 
sharpened my senses—not destroyed—not dulled them. 
Above all was the sense of hearing acute.” And he plans 
cautiously, and with dissimulation, to rid himself of the eye 
forever. 

In such introductions lies much of the secret of Poe’s 
art. Has not Nervo been influenced by the American’s 
technique, if not by any one particular tale? 

Nervo, contrary to Spanish prose tendencies, refuses 
to digress. He carries his tale forward rapidly, in short 





9. Ellos, pp. 149-154. 
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concise phrases, omitting all but the details necessary to 
bring about the desired effect: an ending that is quite 
effective as we too, after following the automobile of death 
through the swift, dark night, stare with the people of the 
well-lighted garage at the indescribable, inexplicable that 
on the leather of the cushions. 

But Nervo falls very short of impressing us as con- 
vincingly as does Poe. Poe sweeps us away with him, never 
allowing us a moment to turn back and ask ourselves 
whether we, after all, are not being duped at his expense. 
Not so with Nervo! He makes certain impositions on our 
credulity. He refrains from exposing us to the utterly im- 
possible, absurd, or inconceivable. He interweaves the 
necessary facts to increase the likelihood of his tale. But 
through it all, we know that Nervo does not want, nor does 
he expect us to take his story in all seriousness. And so, al- 
though he plays upon our credulous nature, he conveys 
throughout an undercurrent of humor, good will, and 
friendliness that adds greatly to his tale. Lacking too is 
that personal touch which Poe so effectively employed to 
win our credence. Nervo is but the story-teller. He has 
not witnessed the crime, nor taken part in it, nor felt all the 
pent up hate of these simple folk! Then too, Nervo has 
these peasants seek revenge, not so much on the occupants 
of the car, nor even on this particular car, as on the imper- 
sonal, implacable machine, symbol of the devastating in- 
roads that material progress is inflicting in the peaceful 
idyll of these peasants and in the solitary, pensive existence 
that Nervo sought on the shores of some ‘“‘Wagnerian lake” 
that no frivolous eyes had ever contemplated!” After hav- 
ing noted how differently, in many respects, Nervo has at- 
tacked a Poesque theme, we may very well wonder what 
untold tales of unspeakable horror and of death, Poe would 
concoct, were he living in this age of speeding cars, “crack” 
trains, railroad crossings, airplanes and countless dastardly 
inventions of war and of crime! 


10. Cf. El hago Encantado, Ellos, pp. 129-137. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE OF DEATH 


The country-folk were indignant, with that indignation 
that tramples everything underfoot, that no longer con- 
siders either the extent or the consequences of its acts. 

In the morning, at about ten o’clock, an enormous ma- 
chine, and a very powerful one—130 H. P.—was coming 
along at a mad speed over the main highway. 

A flock of geese, fat and shining white, were crossing 
at the time. The chauffeur did what he could to avoid 
them; but the fickle creatures—geese after all—instead of 
escaping, banded together in the middle of the road. 

There was no longer any possibility of stopping the 
machine. To attempt it was to go al panache, that is, to 
death. 

The chauffeur took a sudden resolution and passed over 
the geese: 

Clack! Clack! 

A noise like that of bursting bladders, of spattering 
grease, and a whirlwind of white feathers. 

Justice would demand that the machine come to a stop, 
that it retrace its steps, and that the automobilist pay the 
damages; five dead geese at twenty francs per, at least! 

But the automobilist, who in his long sporting career, 
had already seen himself involved in other reclamations, 
feared the anger of the peasants, the difficulties with the 
owner, the bother at the Justice of the Peace. . ., and con- 
tinued at full speed, at some one hundred and more per 
hour, leaving behind a rivulet of feathers and of impotent 
indignation. 

In the afternoon, as if that had not sufficed, another 
machine came into violent contact with a placid cow that 
paid no heed to the horn as she engaged in the quiet 
Buddhism of a ruminant. 

The animal didn’t die; but remained badly shaken up, 
upside down in the ditch. 

As the cow was with calf, the proprietor, a poor fellow 
who owned nothing else in the world, was given over to 
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desperation, feeling sure that the terrible blow would have 
fatal results. 

At nightfall, the state of mind of those wretched people 
was truly lamentable. 

The two aggressive machines that had ruined them 
with such sudden and such formidable injustice, had dis- 
appeared like shadows. 

When the owners of the geese and of the cow reached 
the scene of the tragedy, the only trace of the automobiles 
was a little dust and a smell of benzine. Impossible to see 
either the numbers of their licenses or where they came 
from. They had committed the wrong with scandalous 
impunity, with the crushing indifference of their one hun- 
dred and odd horses, and had disappeared immediately 
down the dusty, well-tracked road. 

“My best geese!”’ groaned the one, “more than 100 
francs, bread for three months.” 

“My cow!” exclaimed the other. My beautiful cow 
that is worth 200!” 

Soon a compact body of laborers, farmers and shep- 
herds gathered around the mourners. At first a silent 
wrath, that later became a clamor, issued from those rugose 
and shaggy breasts against the implacable, haughty, brutal 
machine that mows down lives and pulverizes farms with 
the indifference of a Hindu Juggernaut; that never has 
pity, that the least it does is throw its dust in the faces of 
the poor, of those who do not possess for their peregrina- 
tions other than the elasticity of their feet or the gentleness 
of their burro. 

Which of the peasants suggested the evil idea? Quién 
sabe? But in those perturbed spirits it caught fire in- 
stantaneously. 

That was it! They must seek vengeance! The auto- 
mobiles would soon return, and the first one to pass by 
would receive the punishment. The tremendous punish- 
ment! 
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From an enclosure they cut a long wire and stretched 
it across the road, tying it firmly to two trees, at a well- 
studied height. 

Then they took refuge in a shady grassy spot; and 
silent and fatal as destiny, their wrath already subdued in 
the face of the approaching, desired reprisal, they waited. 

They didn’t wait long. 

Night had fallen and in the distant bend of the road 
appeared, palpitating and snorting, with its enormous 
flaming eyes sweeping the shadows, a large automobile full 
of laughter, of perfume, and of white, blue, and red floating 
veils. 

On they came: the chauffeur, four ladies, pretty and 
refined, and one of their husbands; a certain titled sports- 
man, only too well-known in Paris, Biarritz, and Madrid. 

The peasants, in hiding, held their breath. 

Suddenly, something unspeakable, ghastly, took place. 

The wire, tense and rigid, lopped off, with as much 
ease as if it were cutting butter, first two heads, then three. 

The chauffeur, because of his being fortuitously bent 
over the wheel, was saved; and in the midst of the roar and 
speed he didn’t notice those brief, strange noises, like some- 
thing being rent apart, nor the silence that followed the 
laughter. 

Oh! the automobile of decapitated people, the terrify- 
ing automobile of death, with its five bodies thrown back 
somewhat, and slowly pouring out their life’s blood! 

Oh! the horrible automobile of guillotined humans, 
that went on through the night along the great highway! 

Two heads had fallen within the car. The others had 
rolled off into the road with their beautiful hats, with their 
large streaming veils. Oh! the infamous automobile of the 
morgue! The odious machine, inundated with blood, that 
swept on at a mad pace over the great, white, tree-lined 
ribbon..... 
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And what a nightmare when the car reached the bril- 
liantly-lighted garage full of people and everyone saw, saw 
at last, that! 

That something indescribable that was there within 
upon the rich leather of the cushions... . 


In the following tale, The Resuscitator and the Resus- 
citated," we seem to find further proof of the influence and 
universal popularity of Poe’s metaphysical tales, Mesmeric 
Revelation and The Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar.” 
When Nervo mentions Poe as the inventor of the life-re- 
storing machine, we are immediately reminded of the 
American’s attempts to master death and solve the mys- 
teries of after-life. We recall Poe’s command over death in 
the tale which “for physical disgust and foul horror has no 
lival in literature.’”” It is rather interesting to note that, 
as in both of Poe’s tales, the patient is subjected to the will 
of the resuscitator, and to observe furthermore that in 
Mesmeric Revelation and in the following work of Nervo, 
we find the only instance of the use of dialogue by either 
author. There is, however, none of the profundity of a 
metaphysical discussion, and none of the disgusting horror 
of Poe’s tales in this entertaining, congenial sketch of the 
Mexican author. 


THE RESUSCITATOR AND THE RESUSCITATED 


The Resuscitator: Do you feel better already? 

The Patient: Did you say better! 

Resc.: Yes, because a moment ago you were complain- 
ing about pains, about nausea. 

Patient: I was dead, wasn’t I? 

Resc.: Yes sir, absolutely dead. You had asphyxiated 
yourself with gas. 

Patient: Yes, I know it. 


11. Mis Filosofias, pp. 161-166. ‘ 
12. See my article, The Song of Hollands. eo Inedited Tale Ascribed to Poe. 
13. Woodberry, Edgar Allan Poe, N. Y. 1885, p. 25. 
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Resc.: How do you know? 

Patient: Because I committed suicide. 

Resc.: (disappointed) I beg your pardon, I thought it 
had been an accident—fortuitous. 

Patient: (Impatient) I repeat that I committed sui- 
cide. You could have verified that before now. On that 
console over there, there is a paper as big as life. 

Rese.: (Seeing it) Why yes, there is. 

Patient: Read it. 

Resc.: (Reads) “Let no one be blamed for my death.” 
(turning to the patient) You must admit that there is 
nothing unusual about this, everybody writes the same 
thing. 

Patient: (Disdainful) I wasn’t trying to be original, I 
wanted to kill myself that’s all, and I didn’t want anyone 
to be bothered on my account. You ought to have made 
sure— 

Resc.: I confess that I made a mistake and I have 
already asked your pardon. I (with dignity) am a respected 
resuscitator. I use, in this country, through special conces- 
sion of its inventor, the American, Poe, the apparatus for 
bringing dead back to life again, that you see here. (Indi- 
cating the mechanism) But I only resuscitate those who 
have succumbed involuntarily. It is not my purpose to 
revive suicides, that would be going contrary to their ex- 
pressed wishes. When they sent for me, they told me that 
you had been the victim of an accident: an open gas jet, a 
closed door; this happens to anybody. I picked up my ap- 
paratus which, as you can easily see, is most simple: two 
cylinders, one empty and the other full of oxygen, with 
strong tubes of India rubber that are applied respectively to 
the nose and mouth of the dead man. Within the cylinders, 
mind you, there are two embroli that should maintain a 
rhythmic movement, like resperation. 

Patient: (Impatient) You may leave out the details, I 
am acquainted with the system. 
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Resc.: Well, as I was saying, I picked up my appar- 
atus. I applied it to your orifices and proceeded to move the 
emboli. The embolus of the empty cylinder drew out the 
deleterious gases that had accumulated in your organism, 
while the other filled your lungs with pure oxygen. The 
rest you know. I erred unintentionally. I repeat that I 
am a respected resuscitator, and I hope that you will pay 
the fees. 

Patient: (Furious) Fees! And you want fees besides. 
So that after bringing me again into a world from which I 
had decided to depart, you ask me for fees. 

Resc.: (Insinuating and humble) Oh! but they are 
very reasonable. Here are my rates. (Handing him a little 
card). 

Patient: (Reading in affected voice) “Pedro Ramirez, sole 
agent of the Resuscitator, A. Poe, in this country” — “‘res- 
urrections at the following unbelievable prices: 


TIE cinntnccitsanniimeaemnnsaidlaimiatiadip alae 15 pesetas 
EROS MN CIO i ha 8 i rth tt rca ae i ee 20 pesetas 
a 50 pesetas 
For children from ten to eighteen ____-__________-___ 80 pesetas 
For young people of both sexes from eighteen to thirty __ 100 pesetas 
For ladies and gentlemen from thirty to forty _________ 200 pesetas 
ee Se I eintisnitiieniicicdinatandiin conventional prices 

Calle de lazaro, 3 Telephone No. 333 


Immediate service at any hour of the day or night 
Secrecy guaranteed 


Patient: (Ironically) Ah! I understand; so I, being 
more than thirty and less than forty, will have to pay you 
200 pesetas. 

Resc.: (Smiling) Yes sir! 

Patient: Well, you’re a brilliant fellow. 

Resc.: May I ask why? 

Patient: Because I committed suicide on account of 
debts—Do you understand? 
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Resc.: Oh!—I am not an exacting creditor. You will 
pay me in time. If all my money were as secure as in this 
case. ... 

Patient: But I do not see such security. 

Resc.: Well, I do. 

Patient: I don’t, because you must know that this very 
night I am going to commit suicide again. 

Resc.: All right and I will resuscitate you again to- 
morrow. 

Patient: (Indignant) But that is an abuse. 

Resc.: I must collect my money. I repeat once again 
that I am an honorable resuscitator. Had I known that 
you were a suicide, I would not have resuscitated you; but 
since, through an error committed by those who called me, 
I came and operated my machine, taking an hour of my time, 
it is but right that you pay me. I have a family—wife and 
six children—one of them resuscitated. You now see what 
an upright man I am. I could have left him dead; it would 
have been one mouth less. But, no sir, I resuscitated him. 
I believed that it was my duty. But we were saying that if 
you pay me you will be able to commit suicide again tran- 
quilly. I am the sole concessionary in this country for the 
working of this invention, as I have had the honor to tell 
you, and no one will come and molest you with another 
resurrection. You will sleep definitely in peace. On the 
other hand, if you continue owing me these 200 pesetas, I 
shall see myself obliged to resuscitate you every time you 
commit suicide. Do you understand? I know that what I 
am saying is disagreeable, there’s nothing more distasteful 
than a resurrection, but I can do nothing else—do you see? 

Patient: (Understanding the difficulties of the situa- 
tion) Yes, now I understand—now I see. This very after- 
noon you will have your 200 pesetas. You may bring me 
the receipt, I shall wait for it until six or seven. Don’t for- 
get that in the evening I shall attempt to asphyxiate— 

Rese.: Agreed! I will not make you wait. I thought 
we would come to some agreement. 
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Kindred spirits are Nervo and Poe. From Nervo’s 
many references to Poe and his works, we may readily be- 
lieve that the American excited a strong spiritual influence 
on the Mexican author. That such an affinity exists be- 
tween Poe’s tales and many of Nervo’s is quite apparent. 
But to say that a very definite and particular influence may 
be proved in the above tales is beyond the scope of this 
article and the purpose of its author. 


Tick Tock 


By Kay Bowers 


“Life is real, life is earnest.” 
Is a catch-word 
Among us “youngsters,” 
A joke... hilariously hailed. 
To us life is just 
A silly toy, laughed at, 
Tinkered with. (We are curious 
As to what makes it tick.) 
But sometimes, 
In my gloomier moments 
(After having thrust 
An experimental forefinger 
Into this amusing mechanism 
Called Life, and 
Having it severely burned) 
I wonder..... 
Can we, the youth, 
The hope, of the world 
Be Wrong? 
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Evergreen Dance 
By Mary FRANCIS 


Swaying, swaying all together, 
Like the forest in a wind storm, 

Life of man and life of fir tree 
Swaying in united rhythm. 

Boughs are trembling, boughs are breaking, 
Needles fall across the pathway; 

Life goes on, the green eternal 
Held by an unending cycle. 

Life of man and life of fir tree 
Swaying in united rhythm, 

One but lives to feed the other; 
Earth is the immortal mother. 

(Shake the gourds and turn.) 


Gods of lightning, Gods of thunder, 
Gods of mighty gales and whirlwinds, 
Gods that make the turquoise snow-drifts, 
Gods that make the silver raindrops, 
Gods that drive away the winter, 
Hear our eager supplications! 
Long has been the winter season, 
Long the frosty nights and dismal, 
Close within the sheltered pueblo, 
Many snows have kept us hidden, 
Now, O Gods our braves are restless, 
Soon the grain will be exhausted! 
(Shake the gourds and turn.) 


Swaying, swaying all together 
Like the forest in a wind-storm, 
Life of man and life of fir tree 
Swaying in united rhythm. 
Beat, oh beat like sharp rain-arrows, - 
Deep into the earth, the spirit 
Of the winter with its terrors, 
Wake, instead, the green eternal! 
Life of man and life of fir tree 
Swaying in united rhythm, 
One but lives to feed the other; 
Earth is the immortal mother. 























College Traditions 
(A Symposium) 


MORE AND BETTER TRADITIONS! 


: HIS vigorous and arresting manner, Mr. Shaffer makes 
out a strong case against college traditions, in the article 
entitled “Too Much Tradition,” published in the November 
number of the New Mexico Quarterly. 

Now, though inclined to agree with Mr. Shaffer in some 
of his contentions, I believe that the cure for the conditions 
he laments lies, not in the complete smashing of all tradi- 
tions, but rather in the substitution of better and saner ones. 

Unless a college is to be entirely practical and material, 
with no intrusion of sentiment, some traditions are neces- 
sary. Even the humiliating of the new freshmen, though of 
doubtful spiritual value, does have a definite symbolistic 
meaning. The new student should approach the portals of 
learning, if not with a green cap on his head, at least with 
his cap in his hand, as an evidence of his humble and thank- 
ful spirit. Of this, the green cap is a symbol. Not less so, 
are the senseless tasks frequently forced upon freshmen. 
Here I agree that the enforcement of local traditions should 
be in the hands of a committee of upperclassmen, instead of 
being administered, as now, by smarting and revengeful 
sophomores. But I want traditions. 

Not fewer, but more and better traditions, is what a 
college needs. I propose, therefore, the following, as per- 
haps substitutes fo rsome of the more objectionable ones: 


I. That faculty members be allowed to cultivate the 
friendship of students, without being subjected to 
the suspicion of having ulterior designs on them. 
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II. That students, in turn, be permitted to cultivate 
freely their professors, without being stigmatized 
as “apple-polishers.” 


III. That the pursuit of knowledge and the cultivation 
of the things of the spirit, be considered the chief 
reasons for remaining on the campus. 

V. That these be the virtues most admired and sought 
after; the sympathetic, friendly spirit; the loving, 
tender heart; and the tolerant, eager, and inquir- 
ing mind. 


Give us these as living and growing traditions, and all 
other things shall be added unto us. I am a sentimentalist? 
Possibly so! An incorrigible dreamer and hoper, at any 
rate. 

GEORGE ST. CLAIR. 





OLLEGE tradition” can’t be found in dictionaries or en- 

cyclopedias, nor is it in history or textbooks, although 
much has been written about it, and many attempts made 
to define it. But it is a very definite and fundamental part 
of college life. It is a heritage—the pedigree—of a col- 
lege. It centers more in old vines, sundials, fences, worn 
staircases or old brick buildings. It is thinner and less 
tangible than thin air. 

Younger schools have not so much of it; older ones are 
rich in it. The students at the younger schools are making 
it without being aware of what they are doing. While it 
is in the making, it does not exist; the years seem to reach 
back into the past and bring it out, oftimes centuries after 
its inception. 

Most prolific in traditions have been the old colleges 
founded in Pilgrim and Puritan days, along the Atlantic 
seaboard—William and Mary, Harvard, Yale, King’s Col- 
lege (now Columbia). Undoubtedly England’s Oxford and 
Cambridge, and Germany’s Heidelberg are even more 
wealthy in traditions. 
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Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia’s venerable 
president, for years has been collecting what he pleases to 
call Columbiana. This, probably, is the most tangible col- 
lection of the evidences of traditions, of any college. A 
room in the library has been given over for the collection 
and a curator with assistants appointed to care for the man- 
uscripts and articles—even the old steins of classes which 
have gone before. 

In collecting Columbiana, Dr. Arrowsmith, the curator, 
a Columbia man of the 80’s wrote the story of the college 
that is the heart of Columbia. He told of the black books 
of the old English school teachers in which they entered 
misdemeanors of pupils, of the eloquence and leadership 
of Alexander Hamilton while he was a student, and of the 
discipline inflicted upon the first students of King’s College 
when it was on the site where now stands the Woolworth 
building. 

This is more what tradition is, although putting it into 
type robs it of its very essence. 

Columbia’s first president was a Yale man. He brought 
with him, the tradition of each class planting ivy along the 
buildings. Yale is distinctive for its tradition of fences. 
There is the Senior fence, upon which none but a senior 
may sit. A portion of the original of this fence survives, 
and upon it, Yale football and crew captains esconce them- 
selves when they are photographed for the university an- 
nual. Another Yale tradition requires all freshmen to wear 
hats at all times when outside of buildings. Freshmen 
“pots” at all schools are vestiges of tradition, the customary 
novitiate of the first year man, and the humility with which 
he must enter the halls of his chosen Alma Mater. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is attempting to reconstruct 
in stone and brick, the tradition of William and Mary, by 
the rebuilding of its old campus. 

There is always the effort to make of college tradition 
something concrete and tangible; but it will always be a 
spirit. It is the most profound and important ingredient of 
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an enjoyable, happy, wholly worth-while college life. It 
is the spur to effort which carries students on to the goal 
of a diploma and entrance into the cavalcade of graduates 
who have gone out from the college and left behind Tradi- 
tion. 





DANA TODD. 


What is college tradition? 

This is a question asked by many people, especially by 
those who never have attended college. A college tradition 
is an unwritten custom, an act repeatedly performed, or a 
thought frequently commemorated by a college faculty and 
students; and it is handed down from generation to gener- 
ation. 

In order to appreciate such a practice, one has to be 
familiar with the history pertaining to the tradition; how 
it originated and what it represents. Every college has its 
own traditions which it shelters and nourishes year after 
year. People, in visiting some of the older schools of the 
country are not so interested in their fine buildings, but 
are curious in regard to their traditions—in the history 
that lies back of the old ivy-covered walls of the chapel, the 
romantic history back of the ‘Senior Bench.” 

The chapel, especially the one with compulsory attend- 
ance, is fast disappearing from the college of today. One 
American college, I have in mind, has no formal chapel, 
but in its place has a periodic traditional gathering called 
“S. O. S.”—Singing on the Steps. On certain designated 
evenings, the students meet on the lawn and steps of the 
Main Hall. There is held a program including music, 
speeches and introduction of new members. It begins at 
seven-thirty o’clock, and when the clock in the tower of 
Main Hall strikes the first stroke of eight o’clock, activity 
ceases. Silence reigns while the bell clapper sounds the rest 
of the beats, then the crowd quietly disperses. Although 
attendance is not compulsory, almost the entire student 
body comes regularly. 
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The present generation seems to be abandoning the 
old traditions which have been adored and honored by men 
and women of preceding generations. They appear senti- 
mental, trivial and old-fashioned to the modern youth. The 
present generation wants action and reality! It has no 
desire to dwell on past ideals and experiences. 

It is disheartening to witness the passing of the old 
and cherished traditions. Their going takes the glamour 
and individuality away from the modern college. No doubt 
in years to come, all the colleges of the country will be 
catalogued strictly according to scholastic standing, and 
although this may be best from an educational viewpoint, 
something of great value will be lost. Traditions, senti- 
ments, curious little characteristics which endear them to 
their students, will disappear. A graduate will not have 
the same affection in his heart for his “Alma Mater.” Col- 
lege life will resolve itself into a mechanical process through 
which he must pass in order to obtain a degree. 

DAN MINNICK. 





In a letter to the president of a new western college, a 
former president of Harvard once wrote: 


“The foregoing statements will serve, perhaps, to aid 
you in the actual administrative functions of the univer- 
sity. The making of the college, however, depends entirely 
upon ‘vines,’ or traditions, which grow with the college, 
and form the foundation for the institution.” 

Various traditions, or “vines,” as the former Harvard 
president referred to them, are in every college of note in 
the United States. Newer colleges are forming them in 
the attempt to add to the spirit of the institution. There, 
they make their mistake. Traditions are not things which 
are “made;” they are things which, though they at first 
seem trivial, grow naturally into importance with the pass- 
ing of years. 
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Some years ago, I attended a small teachers’ college 
in South Dakota. When the institution was founded, it ap- 
pears, the administrators met and formulated a number of 
rules which they expected to be the traditions of the future. 
That they lacked foresight is shown by the type of rules 
set forth. One, in particular, forbidding smoking on the 
campus at any time, seems already to be obsolete. Already 
the “tradition” has been broken, because students refused 
to accept it. 

In my opinion, if traditions are important, they should 
have the most thorough consideration before they are taken 
into the by-laws of an institution. 

FRANK TSCHOLL. 


Ad Infinitum 


By JOHN THOMAS LINKINS 


One night the universe poured forth its harmonies. 
Deep they beat and filled my emptiness— 
All of heav’n and all earth’s loveliness 

And I were one in these unearthly symphonies. 


To die! But I shall live forevermore 

In tones of many loves and lights of eyes— 
To sing to them of all that they adore, 

And live with them their dream of Paradise. 


Singing and singing goes my heart— 
Nor can I catch the song 
That takes me from the world apart 
To loves where I belong; 
For this heart, that seemed another’s, 
Sang so clearly and so strong. 
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Archaeological Surveys, Terrestrial and Aerial, 
of the American Southwest* 


By EDGAR L. HEWETT 


HE archaeological survey becomes almost an essential 

undertaking in a region like the Pueblo Plateau of the 
American Southwest where the remains of antiquity are so 
numerous and conspicuous as to become of economic as well 
as scientific importance. If the number of investigators in 
the field is a reliable index, there is more interest in the 
Pueblo culture area at the present time than in all the other 
archaeological regions of America put together. Moreover, 
popular interest has reached an unprecedented level if we 
may judge from the hordes of travellers that annually visit 
our historic and archaeological monuments. An archaeo- 
logical survey should supply this intelligent and ever-in- 
creasing demand for reliable information. Its major pur- 
poses are: 


1. To assemble and consolidate the facts of archaeological 
value that have been derived by previous exploration 
and study and to organize them by a system of files and 
indexes so as to afford a concise, reliable, accessible 
record of the status of knowledge of the antiquities of 
a given culture area, available to the general public 
and at the service of the press. 


2. To secure and compile new preliminary data, physi- 
ographic and cultural, that field workers need in plan- 
ning expeditions and in selecting sites and areas for 
scientific investigation. For this purpose it can be 
made to save much valuable time and prevent useless 
duplication of effort. 


*Paper read at meeting of the International Congress of Americanists, Hamburg, 
September 9, 1930. 
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3. <A survey, to be of the highest value, should embrace 
an entire culture area; should be comprehensive in its 
scope; should be so planned that its records will be as 

accessible and as helpful as a library index. It should be 

an expansive scheme that can be kept up to date. Itisa 
work that can never be finished, since the records of the 
past of the human race are inexhaustible. 


Fragmentary surveys are of value insofar as they con- 
tribute reliable data to the general scheme. It is important 
that the plan of the general survey should be so constructed 
as to make it available to independent individual workers 
in the hope that amateurs as well as professionals will co- 
operate in making additions to the accumulating records. 

It is of the greatest importance that the survey be so 
planned that its records are readily translatable into terms 
that will accommodate various individual preferences. It is 
safe to say that no scheme will be so excellent that it will 
be acceptable to all archaeologists, nor should it be. In an 
observational science like archaeology, independence in 
method, in seeing evidences, and in drawing conclusions is 
the thing most to be desired. It is the salvation of the sci- 
ence that so few archaeologists ever agree. They at once 
lost their effectiveness when they form cliques or “schools.” 
So, if the survey is not to become a harmful instrument it 
must not tend to restrict to a cut-and-dried method, nor in- 
vite the pyramiding of errors that so readily results from 
uniting in the use of patterns that may turn out to be based 
on insufficient evidence, faulty observation, or erroneous 
conclusions. We have ghastly examples of this in American 
archaeology. The survey will be valuable insofar as it be- 
comes a reservoir of evidence and not a means of exploiting 
or embalming individual opinions. Investigators have 
ample opportunity to air their views in their reports. The 
survey should be as impersonal as a business inventory. 

The survey must, of course, take note of the physio- 
graphic conditions that existed, the natural resources that 
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were available to the ancient inhabitants and the extent to 
which they were utilized. Evidences of efforts to modify or 
control natural conditions as by the use of small ditches 
for the guidance of water, the construction of irrigation 
canals, and reservoirs, the terracing of slopes for more con- 
venient planting and for the conservation of soil and mois- 
ture—all these are records that come within the scope of 
the survey. Nothing could be more important than to know 
the physiographic changes that have taken place since man’s 
occupation of definite areas, the extent to which he has re- 
sisted such changes, the success he has had in arresting 
change, or, in the event of failure, the adaptions that he has 
undergone in the struggle for existence. 

The first requisite of the survey is good maps, showing 
the original distribution of culture and location of indi- 
vidual sites. In the case of the Pueblo Plateau, this neces- 
sitates the laying out of an area approximately 900 miles 
north and south, by 700 miles east and west, into quad- 
rangles of convenient size for mapping in uniform sheets 
for filing as well as for field use. The standard adopted 
for these sheets embraces two degrees of latitude by two 
degrees of longitude, the scales being about five miles to the 
inch. A key map embracing the entire area is made on a 
scale of fifty miles to the inch and embraces the states of 
New Mexico and Arizona entire, the southern part of Colo- 
rado, Utah, and Nevada, a small strip of California which 
lies in the Colorado basin, the westen part of Texas, and 
the northern half of Sonora and Chihuahua, in old Mexico. 
The standard quadrangles are subdivided into half and 
quarter, or even smaller units, drawn to larger scale for 
districts in which the archaeological sites are too numerous 
to permit of the being shown on smaller scale maps. Special 
maps are prepared for districts that must be minutely sur- 
veyed, and, finally, plats of individual sites are made as 
excavations make it possible. The natural feature to be 
shown on all the quadrangles is drainage, since this has been 
the controlling factor in the distribution of the aboriginal 
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population. All maps will be published in convenient port- 
folio form and furnished to libraries, laboratories, and field 
workers at about the cost of production. 

Maps of quadrangles are named as in a geological sur- 
vey from conspicuous places or natural features, such as 
Grand Canyon Sheet, Santa Fe Sheet, etc. Archaeological 
sites are indicated by symbols which designate the character 
of the site, such as ancient pueblo, modern pueblo, cliff 
dwelling, shelter cave, shrine, pictograph, etc. Each site 
is designated by number, by name also, when possible, and a 
descriptive card filed in the card index. The cards will af- 
ford information as to location, type, condition, archae- 
ological importance, bibliography of previous mention, or 
description in publication, account of excavations or other 
studies thereon, and record of where collections therefrom 
are to be seen. 

A feature of the survey is the “Shard Library.’ As 
sites are explored, collections of surface potshers are made 
and filed in trays which are labelled with reference to loca- 
tion on the quadrangles and also referred to in the card 
index. After the preparation of the basic maps, the next 
work of the survey consists in compiling the card catalog 
of all previously published facts that are germane to the 
index,. and getting reliably located archaeological sites 
placed on the maps of the quadrangles. There will be end- 
less additions and corrections to be made to the maps as 
new field work goes on. The location of sites and the build- 
ing up of the card index will continue with new field work 
and the acquisition of new information through Forest, 
Indian, and Land Office employees and other volunteer in- 
formants. The “Shard Library” will grow in similar man- 
ner. The survey will build up a reference library of the 
existing literature that is germane to its work and will also 
accumulate extensive files of photographs, sketches, and 
lantern slides. 

The use of the airplane in our survey of the Pueblo 
region commenced in the summer of 1929 with the photo- 
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graphing from the air of a strip of the Chaco Canyon, ap- 
proximately ten miles long by a mile in width. This is a 
desert area in which the ancient population of the Pueblo 
Plateau probably reached its maximum density. In spite of 
the very small area that was cultivable in the time when cli- 
matic conditions were favorable to agriculture, not less than 
ten towns of considerable size existed on this strip; a town 
to every square mile. Eight of these were built in the canyon, 
almost against the north wall with the narrow alluvial flood 
plain of the valley lying just in front, convenient for irriga- 
tion from the small stream that watered the valley. Two 
towns were located on the adjacent mesas where irrigation 
was never possible, and where farming without irrigation 
was problematical. 

Purposes of the study of this district are to restore a 
picture of these communities of the pre-desert times; to 
understand the conditions that governed the location of 
their towns; to explore the ground they occupied, and learn 
as much as possible of their resources and opportunities for 
progress; if possible to ascertain the limits of their develop- 
ment and arrive at causes of the arrestation, eventually 
the complete cessation of use, by the human species, of this 
section of once high fertility. 

In the absence of all evidence or even tradition of dev- 
astation by war or disease, one naturally turns to the study 
of physiographic conditions for indications of change that 
would alter the course of human history. Such evidences 
are numerous. For example, the timber preserved in the 
great community houses are the product of dense growth of 
pine, fir, and spruce, such straight, smooth logs as are now 
to be found only in the finest of our mountain forests. The 
annular rings constitute a record of growth that is possible 
only under the most perfect climatic conditions. In the 
absence of means of transporting heavy logs over the long 
distances that now intervene between these places and for- 
ests that produce such trees, one is compelled to visualize 
these towns as existing in close proximity to a well wooded 
region and to consider the recession of the forests from the 
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now desert mesas to the slopes of the distant mountains, to 
question if that recession is still in progress, and to note 
how other plant life has acted in a corresponding manner 
and how animal life has likewise withdrawn to higher alti- 
tudes. The human animal was, of necessity, influenced by 
the same factors and compelled to change his habitat and 
retreat along with other life forms to new altitudes, or else 
readjust his life to the ever increasing aridity of his land. 
Lengthening periods of drought would eventually make the 
towns of this restricted farming area untenable, would put 
an end to an exclusively sedentary life, and to building on 
a large scale. 

We are unable to say at present whether or not the 
Chaco Canyon region was ever forested; why these great 
towns became depopulated; even that they existed down 
and into the period of aridity that now prevails there. 
There is a field for investigation here in which natural 
history and human history are inseparably related, and 
which calls for every available instrument of research. 

The illustrations that accompany this paper should 
give, first of all, a general view of the country as it exists 
today. The location of the towns will be seen and of the 
fields from which the major part of their subsistence was 
derived. The limits of the picture that can be reproduced 
by ground surveying and ground photography are obvious. 
The views from the air show the country in new aspects 
and give a knowledge of physiographic processes that has 
not heretofore been possible. Attention is called especially 
to the effectiveness of the airplane in desert photography 
where every condition exists for securing perfect detail of 
earth structure and geological changes, and where there is 
so much terrain that is otherwise inaccessible. 


























A Section of Poetry 


ALMOST PETRARCHAN 
(An Exercise) 


By TELFAIR HENDON 


I read how bards, who sing their mistress’ praise 
In terms of long-dead ladies, tell afresh 

Of Helen’s snaring charms, and constant thresh 
Of Egypt’s Queen who wasted Tony’s days, 

And Cressid’s power sung in lovely lays; 

Of young Adonis caught in comely mesh, 

And thousand other songs of beauty’s flesh, 
Which I’ve never seen; each charmer long decays. 
But I care not to seek a perfect face 

From those unknown to me in ages past, 

Nor seek to show how my love’s modern grace 
Surpasses their uncertain boasted cast. 

For lip stick shapes her lips beyond compare, 
And beauty shops can always keep my fair. 


CIGARETTES 


By Kay Bowers 


I think, 

Were I a man, 

I should keep a large tobacco can 
Filled with my dreams. 

And I would roll them, one by one, 
In white paper; 

And then, when that were done, 

I would smoke them, 

Wisifully, perhaps, 

Or casually. 

You ask me why? 

Well... cigarettes are pleasant things, 
And I think that a charming way 
For dreams to die 
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TO J. W. 


By MaAvubE Davis CROsNO 


Remember not the tears I shed, the joy 

That from my face like frightened birds has fled; 
Remember not my sobbing cry, the head 

You bowed with parting words; forget the toy 
You broke and think of me as one who knew 
The happiness of love and love’s delight; 

As one who never feared the longest night; 

As one who could to untrue love be true. 





Like pilgrims traveling on weary roads 

To shrines to leave their shame, I seek my books 
To find release from haunting memory. 

I walk along forgotten ways; as goads 

Your words are; suddenly I am in nooks 

That paint again some treasured ecstacy. 


A PRAYER 
By Mary E. DEGRAFTENREID 
Oh Father: 
Make me humble; make me kind. . 
Let me forget all petty wrongs. 


Oh God: 
Untwist my mouth from bitterness; 
Wash doubt and fear from my heart, 
And leave me clean. 


Oh Universal Mind: 

Make me see your presence in a glint of sunlight or a pulsing 
field of corn. 

Let me love your blue skies or your gray— 

Teach me to live. 











JOY 


By JOSEPH T. MOZLEY 


Son of the golden dawn, 
Awakening on the breath of wind, 

That trickles gently through the boughs 

Of quaken-aspen and tinseled fir, 

Clasp your hands about my throat 

And constrict my being with the power 

Unknown, which flows as spring’s floods 
Into the desert sands of my soul. 














Book Reviews 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


Religion in the Making—Alfred North Whitehead, F.R.S., Fellow in 
the Trinity College in the University of Cambridge, and professor 
of philosophy in Harvard University. Macmillan. 1927. 


It is many years since Whitehead blessed students of 
the world by his little book, Introduction to Mathematics— 
a thing delightful to read, clear and illuminating. Later, at 
the height of his fame, as one of the world’s half dozen 
greatest mathematicians, he collaborated with Bertrand 
Russell in producing the great work Principia Mathematica. 

In 1920, I had the honor of meeting Whitehead and 
hearing him lecture on Einstein’s Relativity. I met a man 
very cultured and courteous. He lectured with a pleasant 
voice in careful perfect English. On Relativity, he has his 
own ideas, which differ—though not seriously—from those 
of Einstein and Eddington. 

Today, Whitehead is one of the world’s dozen most 
famous philosophers. He has the advantage over most phil- 
osophers of a thorough understanding of physical science. 

Most of Whitehead’s books are unintelligible to readers 
who are unversed in the language of modern philosophy—a 
language to which Whitehead himself has contributed 
largely, (as for instance, in his very difficult book, The 
Principles of Natural Knowledge.) Religion in the Making 
may be read with profit by the unversed, though in places, it 
will be found difficult. For example (p. 150) “To be an 
actual thing is to be limited. An actual thing is an elicited 
feeling-value, which is analyzable as the outcome of a 
graded grasping of the elements of the universe into the 
unity of one fact. This grasping together may be called a 
perception. The grading means the grading of relevance 
of various elements, so far as concerns their contribution 
to the one actual fact.” 


[ 81] 
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Though small enough to be perused in two hours, this 
book forms food for many nights of thought. It is the 
series of four Lowell lectures delivered in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, in 1926. 

Whitehead recognizes the language difficulty which 
handicaps written philosophy. In Process and Reality he 
says: “Philosophies can never hope finally to formulate 
these metaphysical] first principles. Weakness of insight 
and deficiencies of language stand in the way inexorably. 
Words and phrases must be stretched towards a generality 
foreign to their ordinary usage; and however such elements 
of language be stabilized as technicalities, they remain 
metaphores mutely appealing for an imaginative leap.” 

Definitions are never evaded by Whitehead. Of reli- 
gion he says: (p. 14) “There is no agreement as to the 
definition of religion in its most general sense, including 
true and false religion; nor is there any agreement as to the 
valid religious beliefs, nor even as to what we mean by the 
truth of religion.” Then he gives his own definitions of 
religion: (p. 15). “Religion is force of belief cleansing the 
inward parts. For this reason, the primary religious virtue 
is sincerity, a penetrating sincerity. 


“A religion on its doctrinal side can thus be defined as 
a system of general truths which have the effect of trans- 
forming character when they are sincerely held and vividly 
apprehended.” 

(p. 16) “Religion is the art and the theory of the in- 
ternal life of man... .” 

(p. 16) “Religion is what the individual does with his 
own solitariness.” 

(p. 17) “Thus religion is solitariness; and if you are 
never solitary you are never religious.” 

(p. 17) “Religion is by no means necessarily good. It 
may be very evil. . . In your religious experience, the God 
with whom you have made terms may be the God of destruc- 
a 
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(p. 18) “Religion . . . exhibits four factors or sides of 
itself. These factors are ritual, emotion, belief, rational- 
ization.” 

“The order of the emergence of these factors was in the 
inverse order of the depth of their religious importance: 
first ritual, then emotion, then belief, then rationalization.” 

(p. 19) “It is not until belief and rationalization are 
well established that solitariness is discernable as consti- 
tuting the heart of religious importance.” 

(p. 20) “Ritual may be defined as the habitual perform- 
ance of definite actions which have no direct relevance to 
the preservation of the physical organisms of the actors.” 

(p. 22) “Ritual is not the only way of artificially stimu- 
lating emotion. Drugs are equally effective... .” “. 
among the Persians it was the religious duty of the Kine, 
once a year, at some state festival in honour of Mithras, to 
appear in the temple intoxicated. A relic of the religious 
awe at intoxication is the use of wine at Communion 
Service.” These quotations are descriptive as well as de- 
fining. It seems hardly possible to draw a line between de- 
scription and difinition. 

The reader expects from the book review something 
more than quotations, yet the features of this little book 
may be disclosed very clearly and quickly by quotations. 

(p. 28) “... this is the stage of religious evolution in 
which the masses of semi-civilized humanity have halted— 
the stage of satisfactory ritual and of satisfied belief with- 
out impulse towards higher things.” 

(p. 37) “Indeed history, down to the present day, is a 
melancholy record of the horrors which can attend religion: 
human sacrifice, and in particular the slaughter of children, 
cannibalism, sensual orgies, abject superstition, hatred as 
between races, the maintenance of degrading custom, hy- 
steria, bigotry, can all be laid to its charge. Religion is the 
last refuge of human savagery.” 

(p. 44) “But even today, the two Catholic religions of 
civilization are Christianity and Buddhism, and—if we are 
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to judge by the comparison of their position now with what 
it has been—both of them are in decay. They have lost 
their ancient hold upon the world.” 

(p. 47) “The great rational religions are the outcome 
of the emergence of a religious consciousness which is uni- 
versal, as distinguished from tribal or even social. Because 
it is universal, it introduces the note of solitariness” .... 
“The reason of this connection between universality and 
solitariness is that universality is a disconnection from im- 
mediate surroundings.” 

(p. 48) “In the book of Job we find a man suffering 
from an almost fantastic array of the evils characteristic 
of his times. He is tearing to pieces the sophism that all 
is for the best in the best of possible worlds, and that the 
justice of God is beautifully evident in everything that hap- 
pens” .... “No religion which faces facts can minimize the 
evils in the world, not merely the moral evil, but the pain 
and the suffering.” 

Whitehead takes here a bold attitude on the subject 
of evil. In his Gifford Lectures a year or two later, at 
Edinburgh, he is even more bold, for he says (see Process 
and Reality, p. 74), “The Leibnizian theory of the ‘best of 
possible worlds’ is an audacious fudge produced in order to 
save the face of a Creator constructed by contemporary and 
antecedent theologians.” 

On pages 98 and 99 of Religion in the Making we find 
an endeavor to save the face of the God constructed by 
Whitehead :—“Thus if God be an actual entity which enters 
into every creative phase and yet is above change, He must 
be exempt from internal inconsistency which is the note of 
evil” .... “If we trace the evil in the world to the determin- 
ism derived from God, then the inconsistency in the world is 
derived from the consistency of God; also the incompletion 
of the world is derivative from the completion of God.” The 
incompletion of the temporal world “and its evil, show that 
the temporal world is to be construed in terms of additional 
formative elements which are not definable in the terms 
which are applicable to God.” 
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Thus not God, but some “additional formative ele- 
ments” must take the blame for the evil there is in the 
world. The reader is left with a sense of disappointment, 
for whether the “additional formative elements” be called 
by the name “Satan” or “Sinful man,” or by any other 
name, Whitehead has brought us no nearer to the solution 
of the problem of evil. 

Perhaps if we could read with clearer insight, his defi- 
nition of God we might better grasp Whitehead’s view of 
the origin of evil. On page 90 he says that one of the 
“formative elements” of the “temporal world” is “The 
actual non-temporal entity whereby the indetermination of 
mere creativity is transmuted into a determinate freedom. 
This non-temporal actual entity is what men call God—the 
supreme God of rationalized religion.” 

The last chapter (pp. 123 to 160) is a clear and very 
readable discussion of “Truth and Criticism.” The im- 
portance of emotion is not forgotten. “It is not true, how- 
ever, that we observe best when we are entirely devoid of 
emotion.” “There are certain emotional states which are 
most favorable for a peculiar concentration on topics of 
religious interest.” Nevertheless, “Religious truth must be 
developed from knowledge acquired when our ordinary 
senses and intellectual operations are at their highest pitch 
of discipline. To move one step from this position towards 
the dark recesses of abnormal psychology is to surrender 
finally any hope of a solid foundation for religious doctrine.” 

The book is inspiring and thought-provoking. It flouts 
convention, yet it leaves no convention shocked. Years and 
an inborn courtesy have brought skill. For example (p. 
158) “God is that function in the world by reason of which 
our purposes are directed to ends which in our own con- 
sciousness are impartial as to our own interests. He is that 
element in life in virtue of which judgment stretches beyond 
facts of existence to values of existence. He is that element 
in virtue of which our purposes extend beyond values for 
ourselves to values for others. He is that element in virtue 
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of which the attainment of such a value for others trans- 
forms itself into value for ourselves.” 

Here is shown very skillfully the reconciliation of the 
selfishness demanded by sanity and reason with the unself- 
ishness demanded by religion. 

F. M. DENTON. 


PORTRAIT OF CHINA 
The Good Earth,* by Pearl S. Buck. The John Day Company. 


Pearl S. Buck has always lived in China, except for the 
time she spent in the United States when she was being 
educated. She studied at the Randolph-Macon College and 
at Cornell University. She taught at the University of 
Nanking, and the Government University of Nanking, 
under two national regimes. She now lives in Nanking. 

The Good Earth is Mrs. Buck’s second published novel. 
She has contributed articles and stories to various maga- 
zines, among them The Atlantic Monthly, Nation, and Asia. 

The Good Earth is a genuine realistic display of life in 
the great “Sleeping Giant,” China! How little one knows of 
China; its people, life, customs, hardships, and oddities. 

The story deals with one man and his family. This 
family, however, is only a figure, which Mrs. Buck cleverly 
employs to describe the daily routine, thoughts, customs, 
character and habits of the mass of China. 

The plot—but then, is there a plot in this novel? If 
it is a plot, then it is a simple one. Wang Lung, the prin- 
cipal character, is a simple farmer, who is the only son of 
his father. Time and place? Pearl S. Buck gives neither of 
these. She is not seeking to entertair. us with a light, win- 
some, delightful story that will arouse our enjoyment and 
cause our forgetfulness within a few hours! No! Pearl 
S. Buck is trying to make us understand that China exists 


—a powerful China, which is tied down with lack of educa- 
*The Good Earth was previously reviewed in the NEw MEXICO QUARTERLY. How- 


ever, this review, by a student, is so novel in its treatment, it is considered worthy 
of publication here.—Editor. 
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tion, lack of ambition, lack of money, abundance of ignor- 
ance, abundance of population, and abundance of hardships. 

Wang Lung is about to become one of the figures in the 
performance known as wedlock. Such is the opening of 
the story. What a different marriage from that of our own 
culture, and even that of the educated, wealthy Chinese 
families. Wang Lung had never seen his bride. All that 
he knew about the whole affair was this: He had passed 
the stage of childhood, and was now of a marriageable age, 
so his benevolent father had advised him that he must 
marry if the family of Lung was to continue. A wife was 
always an asset. She was the slave of burden, the means 
of animal pleasure and the machine for the instigation of 
mankind. Such was his father’s advice. Wang Lung went 
to the great house of Hwang, where his bride-to-be was 
one of the servants. Olan was a big husky virgin, who had 
been too plain of face to attract the young Lords of the 
House of Hwang. Olan bore him four children, and after 
years of struggle and toil with the earth and soil, Wang 
Lung prospered. He bought land, and more land, and more 
land. His aim in life seemed to be to acquire land and more 
land. He was totally lacking in culture. When he reached 
the prime of life, he married another woman—a peach blos- 
som of a woman, who was to be a luxury for him. Mean- 
while Olan, his former wife, was to wait upon the entire 
family. His sons had a satisfactory education and married 
well. 

In due time Olan died. A slave she had been all her 
life, and a slave she died. By the time that Wang Lung was 
a grandfather, he had acquired another woman. Peach 
Blossom was now fat and old. A young damsel became his 
heart’s desire. Through poverty and wealth, this family 
waded, and in the end, Wang Lung is satisfied that he has 
performed in life that which he should. He was pagan at 
heart, and yet he was a good, honest, and steadfast man. 

Was that a serious or unusual plot? 
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Again I repeat that Pearl S. Buck was not attempting 
to weave a plot. She was not interested in Wang Lung, 
Olan, Peach Blossom, or anyone else. She really wished 
to impress upon her public, that China is what it is and we 
should know what it is. 

Interwoven among these weak characters, one reads 
the haggard mind of China; the tired face of China and the 
hopeless expression of despair. 

Immorality, vice, habit, greed, ambition, selfishness, 
paganism, fear, and cowardice may well be attributed to 
China. 

I must retract a statement that I have made. 

There was one strong character in this simple little 
plot. 

I am speaking of Olan. 

Olan was a saint, a martyr, a woman of high ideals, 
and of unheard of patience. She loved and was not loved. 
She served and knew no kindness. She bore troubles, wor- 
ries and illness without emitting a whimper or one cross 
word. 

Was she too ignorant or stupid and culture-lacking to 
be worthy of attention or mention? 

I do not think so. She was the product of a culture that 
was bred by patience, love and understanding. Her silent, 
impassive face was a mockery to the beautiful soul hidden 
in that big coarse body. 

Olan, and those like her, are what make China worthy 
of improvement. 

Thank you China, for breeding women like Olan! 

Wang Lung deserves no mention. He was a very com- 
mon and ordinary man, who was possessed of all of the 
faults that are so present with all of us. 

Peach Blossom really merits no mention at all. She 
is a parasite—the kind that one finds on the streets of every 
city—all beauty of body and a complete blemish for a soul. 

The rest of the family are ordinary; I leave them to 
your criticism. 
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Now, I have seen China in its pitiful reality; in its 
chaos of pretense and ignorance. 

I do not know China at all. I have merely had a 
glimpse of it through Pearl S. Buck and The Good Earth. 

I should like to know more about it. 

The title, I suppose, was inspired by the fact that China 
lives on, lives from, and dies on the good earth. The 
farmers worship the soil, for it is the soil that gives them 
life. 

I like the work of Pearl S. Buck. So far as I know, she 
is not a very noted writer, but what little I know of her, 
I admire, and I admit that I do appreciate her work. It is 
simple and entirely lacking in elegance or elaborate vocabu- 
lary. She is practical, realistic and believes in stating 
things as they are. She is quite frank and does not hesi- 
tate to wrench away the robe of subtleness from life. If 
immorality exists, she says so. If vice is prevalent, she 
admits it. Some of her paragraphs are crudely out-spoken, 
and are lacking in delicacy, but they are true. 

China, we know nothing of you, think nothing of you, 
and still we declare that we are educated. 

LENA WERNER. 


AN INDIAN Book 
Givers of Life. Emma Franklin Estabrook. University of New 

Mexico Press. 1931. $1.25. 

Of interest because it is the first venture of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press into the book publishing field, 
Mrs Estabrook’s little book has won some praise among 
eastern book critics and dealers. Brief notices carried by 
Boston and New York papers have been commendatory. 

The book was intended by the author to serve as a kind 
of guide book to those visiting the Southwest, and especially 
New Mexico. It is an introduction to an understanding of 
the Indian—not the Indian of story and song, the savage 
warrior, brave, and hunter—but the true Indian, a builder, 
artist, philosopher, and poet. 
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Most of what it has to say is not new to those who have 
sought the truth. The material has not been gathered to- 
gether before, however, in so compact and handy a form, 
designed especially for those who are not consciously seek- 
ing truth about the Indian, but who are very casual visitors 
to an Indian land, and who are very likely to come to New 
Mexico with many misconceptions gathered from a miscel- 
laneous group of sources. 

A striking part of the work is the lavish assortment of 
illustrations, mostly reproductions of photographs. These 
fall into two general classes as to their sources, as does all 
of the material in the book. Part of them are New Mexico 
scenes, only too familiar to those of us who dwell in the 
state. The others are very well selected pictures of mu- 
seums over the country, which have notable Indian col- 
lections. 

The author lives at Chestnut Hill, a suburb of Boston. 
She has spent several summer seasons in New Mexico, 
working with field schools and excavation camps. She has 
been a student under Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, who contributes 
a foreword to her book. She is well acquainted with other 
leading American archaeologists and anthropologists. Sev- 
eral of them have commented with favor upon the book. 

Judged for what it is intended to be, the book fills a 
genuine need, and is well adapted to render a service where 
such a service is much needed. 





THREE VOLUMES WORTH READING 


I. Mourning Becomes Electra, A Trilogy—Eugene O’Neill. Horace 
Liveright. 1931. $2.50. 


A theatrical success, yet thirteen acts and five hours 
are needed to develop the gloomy and at times sinister story 
of Mourning Becomes Electra! Only O‘Neill could do it! 

The almost unanimous chorus of praise raised by the 
critics overawes a reviewer. The drama is “heroically 
thought out and magnificently wrought in style and struc- 
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ture ...A grand scheme grandly fulfilled. . . It bears the 
mark of a true and enduring greatness ...a great play... 
It is stark, unadorned and strong. . . It has dignity and 
majesty. Electra is an achievement which restores the 
theatre to its high estate.” 

Mourning Becomes Electra is the case history of the 
New England Mannons, a proud, unloved, and loveless fam- 
ily. Its setting is their ancestral mansion, situated in a 
small New England seaport. The first act of each of the 
three parts of the trilogy is played before the mask-like 
front of the house; the others, with one exception, within 
the house itself. 

The time is just at the close of the Civil War. General 
Ezra Mannon (his prototype is Agamemnon in the Greek 
legend) returns from the war, is poisoned by his wife (the 
Clytemnestra), who, in his absence, had become the mis- 
tress of an undesirable poor relation of the Mannons (the 
Aegisthus of the Greeks). The daughter Lavinia (Elec- 
tra), possessed of a father complex, urges revenge upon her 
brother (Orestes), who has a mother complex. Finally, he 
murders the lover. In her despair, the mother commits 
suicide. Sister and brother travel for a year, then return, 
the brother still haunted by remorse and tortured by an in- 
sane desire for his sister. He ends his troubles by shooting 
himself. The sister is left alone in the mansion of Hate and 
Death to expiate her actions by self-torment. 

Mask-like faces, illegal love, lust, murder, revenge, in- 
cest, despair, suicide—a luridly woven tapestry, scarcely re- 
lieved by unhumorous comedy, or by the normal love of the 
only entirely normal persons of the play, Peter and his 
sister Hazel, for Lavinia and her brother. 

An interesting and exciting story. Tense action. 
Careful construction. Tight technic. The dialog usually 
sounds natural. The characters seem at times a bit mechan- 
ically controlled, achieved in the “flat”? rather than in the 
“round,” and fail, for me at least, to become completely 
realized. O’Neill has leaned heavily upon the Oresteian tril- 
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ogy written by Aeschylus, the Athenian tragic poet of the 
fifth century B. C., but—the rue is worn with a difference! 

Since I have not seen this play, everything I say about 
it must be discounted. Still, I have not seen the Aeschylus 
trilogy either, but it impresses me more powerfully and stirs 
me more deeply. Where, in the modern trilogy, is the feel- 
ing of singing exultation, the rapt moments, the burning 
beauty which supremely great tragedy gives to the reader? 
What of the tragic pity and terror? I felt little of either. 
In fine, though the drama interested and excited me, it did 
not hold me spellbound. I miss in it the satisfying effect 
of Beyond the Horizon, the poetic intensity of the Great 
God Brown, the poetic beauty of The Fountain. I miss the 
O’Neill of the earlier plays! 

But, the play must be read, and each reader must judge 
it for himself. Perhaps my taste has been vitiated by too 
much reading of the Greeks, of Racine and Corneille, of the 
greater Elizabethians! 





II. Matthias at the Door—By Edwin Arlington Robinson. Minnie 
Maylow’s Story, etc.—By John Masefield. Macmillan. $1.75 and 
$2.50, respectively. 


These two books are here treated together because they 
appeared almost simultaneously, were printed by the same 
publisher, and represent the latest work of two of the finest 
poets of today, the first being an American, and the second 
an Englishman. As regards the poems themselves, however, 
there is little similarity or even kinship between them. 

Matthias at the Door is the story of a man, Matthias, 
who, though apparently successful, at least in the eyes of 
the world, is in reality a failure, but who, through the fail- 
ures and deaths of three persons—a rival, his wife, and his 
friend—stands upon the threshold of a true success, a 
spiritual one. The “Door” symbolizes Death, which Mat- 
thias is unable to enter because he had not been “born.” 
Like Browning, Robinson is more interested in the soul 
states of his characters than in the external events of their 
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lives, so that, as with Browning, one must read the poem 
more than once before he realizes its true significance. 
Again, as in Browning, his people have a power of, and a 
delight in, self-analysis, and sometimes their rather cryp- 
tic utterances make the poem obscure and difficult. 

This story is told in some twenty-five hundred lines of 
blank verse. Of all the masters of blank verse, Robinson 
seems to me the most original, but also, if judged by this 
poem, the least musical. He likes “run-on” lines, he is fond 
of “feminine” endings, he frequently substitutes one type of 
rhythm for another, and often comes to a full pause within 
the line. Thus, although his verse is free, vigorous, and 
flexible, it lacks the smooth, even flow of such a poet as 
Shelley, for example. It does give, however, a clipped, rapid 
effect which is in keeping with the flow of modern life. One 
misses in this latest poem the occasional passages of pure 
beauty and passion which distinguish his Lancelot or his 
Tristram. 

The intentional brevity of this review does not allow 
of many quotations, and besides, the number of interesting 
(“Interesting!”’ that word almost damns the poem!) 
passages is so great that it becomes very difficult to choose. 
One must, though, cite some lines to give the reader a taste 
of the man’s quality. I select, therefore, a part of the last 
conversation between Matthias and his dying friend, Tim- 
berlake. Timberlake speaks: 


igloos We are like stairs 
For one another’s climbing, and are never 
Quite told which way it is that we are going 
While we are climbing higher, or think we are.” 
The somewhat cryptic speech, the imagery, the depth of 
thought, the loose rhythm, and the suggested beauty are all 
characteristic of this poem. 

III. Masefield’s Minnie Maylow’s Story is the first of 
nine narrative poems and four dramatic poems included in 
this latest volume of the English poet laureate. Some of the 
tales are romantic, some realistic, some humorous. 
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One is unable to give an idea of even the subject. mat- 
ter of these poems, so varied are they. For me, the best and 
most readable are The Love Gift, Tristan’s Singing, The 
Rose of the World, and The Wild Swan. In The Rose of the 
World and in The Wild Swan, the poet, it seems to me, fre- 
quently recaptures the singing beauty which made Dauber, 
The Hound of Hell, and other poems, so memorable. One 
finds this beauty, this true Masefield idiom, in such lines as 
these: (Queen Eleanor has poisoned her rival, the fair 
Rosamond. The White Sisters “wrought a white-rose tomb 
for her from loving thought,” and) 


“There every May the grass above her bosom 
Is strown with hawthorn bloom and apple-blossom. 
And on the wild-rose spray the blackbirds sing 

“O Rose of all the World, O lovely thing.” 


There is the true note! 

A comparison between the two poets seems inevitable 
and yet it is difficult to make such a comparison. Masefield’s 
poems are so much more varied in form, including rhyming 
couplets, Chaucerian stanzas, octosyllabics, and even experi- 
ments in quantitative verse. Robinson’s poem is entirely 
in blank verse. The Masefield volume is perhaps half as 
long again as that of Robinson. The dramatic and phil- 
osophic predominate in Robinson, the narrative and lyrical 
in Masefield. Robinson has more depth and intellectual 
subtlety, Masefield more of sensuous beauty. Robinson has 
more of a modern note, is more disquieting; Masefield’s 
interest is more definitely in the past. Finally, though I 
consider that both volumes are distinguished contributions 
to contemporary poetry, I do not feel that either poet has 
equalled in them the best work of his best days. Lovers 
of Poetry, however, must read these two volumes, if for no 
other reason than their authorship, and, in reading them, 
they will find enough of interest and beayty to repay them 
abundantly. 
GEORGE ST. CLAIR. 
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WE AMERICANS 
The Epic of America, by James Truslow Adams. 


To know ourselves as individuals is always an interest- 
ing problem; to know ourselves as Americans requires a 
less subtle, but a broader vision, a sweeping historical 
view to discover the basis of American outlook, character, 
and opinion today. To show the origin of “bigger and 
better,” our attitude toward big business, “typically Ameri- 
can” characteristics, the “American Dream” of a better, 
richer and happier life is what Mr. Adamas has attempted. 

All sections of Colonial America contributed to the 
American Dream, but the influence of the frontier was 
dominant. The economic motive was influential in bring- 
ing colonists from overseas, but the hope of a better and 
freer life was present. The Teutonic intrusions into the 
interior came with a hatred of European oppression, en- 
hanced by America’s treatment and the frontier environ- 
ment; despite an improved economic status, a hatred of the 
rich developed. 

The traits of thrift and shrewdness in New England, 
due to insufficient capital and the scarcity of labor. The 
latter factor made hard work a virtue in all the colonies. 
Aesthetic and intellectual interests were discarded in the 
eighteenth century; there was no time for the “frills” of 
life. The most damaging legacy of this period was a dis- 
respect for law—the result of obeying only Parliamentary 
acts as were considered good. 

The Revolution cleared the way for a more complete 
realization of the American Dream, under the leadership 
of Thomas Jefferson, opposed by the supporters of Hamil- 
tonian ideas. 

In the years of 1815-1830, the Mississippi Valley was 
the real home of Americanism. The American Dream be- 
came a part of the very structure of the American mind, 
and a nightmare to some Easterners. The frontier was 
marked by an enthusiastic youthfulness, and successs was 
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thought of in materialistic terms tinged with politics. The 
fear of the money power took definite shape in the West. 

Andrew Jackson ushered in a period of democratic 
individualism in conflict with the frontier necessity of co- 
operation and uniformity, and intolerance developed. The 
colossal size and wealth of America was producing a new 
civilization which recognized no social barriers. Optimism 
became rampant; “try” was the watchword. The speeding 
up process developed a nervous haste in the scramble for 
wealth; greed was no motive, however, because Americans 
were lavish with money—‘“take a chance” on getting more. 
“Quantity” (along with wealth) was the measure of suc- 
cess; “bigger and better.” Boosting became corollary to 
bigger and better, and criticism was objected to as “kick- 
ing.” The American had emerged as a jack of all trades; 
self confident, superficial and versatile. 

The frontier developed a willingness, more than ever, to 
overlook what we did not want to see; as culture became 
non-essential, so did flowers, refinement, etc. And the East, 
also, began to throw overboard culture. 

A moral confusion resulted from the expansion of the 
older concept of work as a virtue into money making as a 
virtue. If necessary to shade the deal, why not? This was 
the most potent influence for evil in American life—an in- 
evitable result of the Industrial Revolution and the Ameri- 
can Dream. 

Lawlessness was more apparent, and not limited to any 
one section. Our political philosophy had dealt with the 
rights of citizens, not the duties of subjects. Americans 
objected to enforcing the law against their “fellow sover- 
eigns”—a feeling that ranged from the Federal Congress 
to the western sheriff. Manifest destiny was becoming 
glimpsed: “Make way! Weare the people.” 

Some progress was made in education, literature and 
idealism. The American Dream lingered in the upper Miss- 
issippi Valley. 
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A quarter century after the great sectional confict wit- 
nessed the passing of the frontier. The campaign of 1896 
marked the first failure of frontier revolt against the domi- 
nation of the East; of agrarianism versus industrialism. 
Could Jeffersonian democracy and the American Dream 
survive in a Hamiltonian economy? 

The twentieth century produced concentration and 
monopoly of wealth. Our political philosophy experienced 
a third break; we have had “slaves,” “rebels,” and now 
“subjects.” Why should not the big citizen and the corpora- 
tion tell the little citizen what to do? The post-Civil War 
leader’s concept of “The public be damned” was modified 
into a benevolent despotism; the big business leaders would 
rule the country as the self-appointed agents of the Divine 
Power. “The Hamiltonian system had run completely 
a ae 

Education was no help. Woodrow Wilson said “You 
know that with all our teaching, we train nobody; you know 
that with all our instructions, we educate nobody.” 

Roosevelt, with his “square deal,” and Wilson kept 
alive the American Dream, but in a different field of en- 
deavor. There was still a plain people, but no frontier; it 
was an attempt to reconstruct the American Dream in a 
big business era. And then the War: an economic debacle 
for Europe, a moral calamity for us. 

A recklessness and a restlessness has taken the place 
of the pre-War progressing idealism. We must define the 
values of the “good life.” America is still raw; and we 
have too many “yes-men!” 

The American Dream has been present from the be- 
ginning. Successive uprisings have occurred under Jack- 
son, Lincoln, and Bryan to preserve it. The greatest struggle 
may be just ahead: the effort of the ordinary man to re- 
tain “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
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